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Ladies’ and Children’s Walking 
Suits, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Gray Casumerr Dress anp VI- 
Goene MANTeELeT. 
a kilt-pleated flounce of the material. 


‘The man- 


telet of gray vigogne is lined with lustring, and | 


trimmed with folds and kilt-pleated rufiles of 
the material, black guipure lace, a braiding of 
gray silk cord, and tassels. 
lin fraise. 
grain ribbon of the same color, heron feathers, 
and a pink rose. 

Fig. 2.—Vator1s DeMI-POLONAISE WALKING 
Sort (witu Cur Paper Pattern). 
ty suit may be made of any material. 
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| folds of the material, and flounces of black lace. | cuff, and on the skirt part of the front. The 
A detailed explanation of the suit will be found | 
in the New York Fashions article and in the fol- | 


This dress is trimmed with | 


Pleated Swiss mus- | 
Gray crape hat, trimmed with gros | 


This pret- | 
The orig- | 
inal is of black silk, trimmed with flounces and | 
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lowing pattern description. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus suit comprises two articles— Valois demi- 
polonaise and walking skirt. 

Vatois Demt-PovLonaise.—This pattern is 
in six pieces—front, side back, back, sleeve, un- 
der-cuff, and collar. The parts ave notched to 
prevent mistakes in putting together. The per- 
forations show where to baste the seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms, to take up the 
darts and cross basque seams, and to cut the 
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Fig. 1.—Gray CasHmMere Dress 
AND VicoGNe MANTELET. 


Fig. 2.—Vatois Demi-PoLoNnAIsE WALKING 
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Fies, 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Soir (with Cur Paper Pattern). 
(Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 2, the Valois Demi-polonaise Walking Suit, in nine Sizes, even Nwmbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 


perforations in the sleeve at the top show the size 
and form of the under part. The edges.of the 
different parts of the pattern that are not perfo- 
rated have one-quarter of an inch allowed for 
seams. Cut the front with the longest straight 
edge of the pattern laid lengthwise on the edge 
of the goods. ‘The notches at the top and bottom 
show where to turn back for the hem. Cut all 
other parts lengthwise of the goods. ‘This polo- 
naise is made close-fitting in front by two darts, 
which extend to the bottom, and a cross basque 


| seam, and in the back by a centre seam and 


| side backs. 


Fig. 3.—Surir ror Grrt From 
5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 


The skirt of the front is in apron 
shape, rounding deeply down from the sides, 


| which are slashed up in the line of perforations 
slashes on the bottom of the sleeve and under- 


under the cross basque seam. 
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WALKING SUITS. 





Fig. 4.—Gray Foviarp 
WaLkine Sort. 





SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





of Congress, at Washington 


glish beck is quite short, and wide in the skirt, 
forming a box-pleat in each side back seam. 
The neck is high, and is finished with a stand- 
up collar laid in two side pleats on each side of 
the middle, turning toward the front according 
to the notches. ‘The front is closed the entire 
length with hooks and eyes. ‘The sleeve is large, 
and loose at the wrist. It is coat-shaped, and 
has an under-cuff joined to the lining, and sewed 
in with the seams of the The lower 
edges are slashed up in the lines of perforations ; 
the outer seams are left open up to the single 
hole in each. Place the longest seam of the 
sleeve to the notch in the back part of the arm- 
hole, holding the sleeve toward you when sewing 
itin. Baste up, and try on wrong side out; if 


sleeve. 


The wide En- | alteration is needed, take up more or less in the 
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Fig. 5.—Dreres ror Grier. FROM 


2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
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seams. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the 
perforated seams, and a quarter of an inch for 
all others. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 
Lace for trimming, 4 yards. 2 
Watxine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, two side gores, and back breadth. 
Only half of the pattern is given. Cut the front 
and back with the longest straight edges laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces each of the pattern given for the side 
gores. ‘Trim the front gore with deep side pleat- 
ing eighteen inches deep. ‘The back and side 
gores are finished with four graduated ruftles, 
five, six, seven, and eight inches deep. Two 
deep flounces of lace ornament the back. The 
upper flounce is gathered, and sewed in with the 
skirt to the belt; the second one is tacked under 
the upper, and falls over the upper ruffle. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards, 
Extra for trimming, 7 yards. 
Lace for flounces, 5 yards, 





Fig. 3.—Surr ror Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS 
oLp. This square-necked sleeveless dress is 
made of blue foulard, and is trimmed with gros 
grain folds of the same color, and buttons. High- 
necked blouse with long sleeves of white batiste. 
White straw hat, trimmed with blue gros grain 
ribbon and a feather aigrette. 

Fig. 4. —Gray Fourarp Watxrne Sort. 
The skirt of this dress is trimmed with gathered 
puffs and a ruffle of the material. The trim- 
ming for the basque consists of folds of the ma- 
terial, a braiding of gray silk cord, black guipure 
lace, and bows of the foulard. Pleated crépe 
lisse fraise. Black Neapolitan bonnet, trimmed 
with gray gros grain ribbon, ostrich feathers, 
and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Dress For Girt From 2 To 4 YEARS 
oLp. Skirt and sqnare-necked basque-waist of 
blue and white plaid cashmere, trimmed with 
folds of blue velvet. High-necked blouse with 
long sleeves of white batiste. A blue gros grain 
bow in the hair. 
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I@ Cut Paper Patterns of the new and stylish 
Valois Demi-polonaise Walking Suit, illustrated 
on the first page of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For 
Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 343. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW STORY. 

In the number of HarPEr’s WEEKLY 
for May 23 will be commenced a new 
serial story by Miss Brappon, author of 
“Strangers and Pilgrims,” “Taken at 
the Flood,” “ Aurora Floyd,” “ Lost for 
Love,” and other popular novels. The 
new story will be called 


“A STRANGE WORLD,” 


and the readers of HarPEr’s WEEKLY 
will find it a most fascinating and ab- 
sorbing work of fiction.. No modern 
novelist has taken a stronger hold on 
public favor than Miss Brappon. Like 
“Taken at the Flood,” “A STRANGE 
Wor pb” will be published simultaneous- 
ly in England, in France and Germany, 
and in Australia, while HARPER’s WEEK- 
LY will at the same time spread it before 
the great world of American readers. 





OVER-BUSY HOUSEKEEPERS. 


N taking exception to what we call the 
over-busy housekeeper, who shows more 
zeal than discretion in her work, we would 
not have it supposed that she is by any 
means the general representative of Ameri- 
can mistresses of the household. Overwork 
of any kind is not apt to be a characteristic 
of these, as they appear, at least, among the 
most thriving classes of the large cities. The 
metropolitan “lady of the house” is rather an 
Drnamental than a working creature. She is 
more often seen playing the part of the house- 
keeper than doing it. Her corfception of the 
réle of a mistress of the household is to dress 
finely, lounge gracefully on a sofa, tease 
worsted into fancy shapes, receive visitors, 
and command the servants. As for the 
work of the house, that is left to be done, if 
done at all, by her husband, aided by such 
help as can be got out of the rude and un- 
guided Bridgets of our domestic service. 
There are, however, a good many hard 
workers among American housekeepers, and 
while it is allowed that a goodly portion 
perform their duties as creditably as any of 
their kind, there are not a few who are very 
inefficient. The inefficiency of these is often 
due to a want of system in the direction of 
their efforts. Some of the most zealous and 
untiring thus fail completely in reaching 


that chief end of housekeeping—domestic 

comfort. 

Every one has been made disagreeably 

conscious of the household where the work 

is always doing and never done. Who does 

not know the house in which each week 

seems to be but a perpetual succession of 

washing-days? Who has not suffered from 

the continual confusion produced by the 

ceaseless attempts to “ put things in order?” 

An everlasting cataclysm, with endless in- 

undations and universal disruption and dis- 
placement, seems to prevail in some domes- 
tic establishments. An evil spirit might be 
supposed to be restlessly at work creating 
chaos. 

The over-busy housekeeper makes labor 
her end, and is never, apparently, so well 
satisfied as when her household is heaving 
with its throes and confused with its tur- 
moil. She delights in the signs of work, 
and the order which is supposed to be its 
object only vexes her restless spirit into in- 
creased activity. She is never so happy, 
and every one else so miserable, as when 
she is tearing up carpets, twisting curtains 
awry, wrenching the furniture from its place, 
turning the chairs upside down, blockading 
the staircase, flinging open the windows, del- 
uging the house, and filling it with an im- 
penetrable fog of soap-suds and water. 

The unsystematic housekeeper is always 
striving to do every thing at one and the 
same time. House-cleaning, clothes-wash- 
ing, and every other function of the domes- 
tic establishment are thus in operation to- 
gether, so that the whole house is panting 
with labor. No one thing can thus ever be 
efficiently accomplished, and the aggregate 
time required for the completion of all must 
be much prolonged beyond what would be 
necessary if each were done separately. 
Every household duty should have its ap- 
pointed time, and be fulfilled before another 
is undertaken. The constant interruption 
which must ensue if several kinds of work 
are simultaneously in hand will not only 
lead to waste of time, but inefficiency of ex- 
ecution. There is nothing so confusing to 
a servant as to shift her from one labor to 
another in a moment, and nothing so fatal 
to good service. ‘The unsystematic house- 
keeper, however, while she is constantly do- 
ing this, and preventing all thoroughness of 
work on the part of her servants, is the most 
exacting in requiring it from them. 

House-cleaning, as generally conducted, is 
proverbially a nuisance. A dwelling in the 
hands of an efficient housekeeper should sél- 
dom require that universal overhauling to 
which it is customary to subject it. It ought 
never to be allowed at any time to become 
such a receptacle of filth as to require those 
Herculean labors which are so frequently 
brought into requisition for its cleansing. 
There are times, of course, when the painter 
and whitewasher must be called in, and a 
general derangement of the house will be 
necessary, but these only occur at long in- 
tervals. There is certainly no necessity for 
a weekly revolution of the whole household. 
Every house need not be made uninhabitable 
regularly once a week. 

The mistake made is in generalizing the 
work too much. Why is it not possible to 
cleanse each part, room by room or story by 
story, separately? In fact, if by daily care 
a house is kept from getting dirty, it will 
not require those periodical tumultuous ef- 
forts so disturbing of domestic comfort, and 
yet so much to the taste of the over-busy 
housekeeper. 





A MAN-CHILD. . 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 
CENE: in the country. Dramatis per- 
sone : Opal, aged seven ; Inspired Idiot, 
aged five. 

Opa (loquitur): “Eh! I.1., won’t you feel 
nice by-and-by, when we go back to town, 
and you have to have a nurse following you 
round every where ?” 

I. I. feels the iron enter into his soul, but 
the far-off shining sun of manhood rises with 
healing in his wings. 

“ But one of these days, Opal, I shall be a 
big boy. I shall be thirteen years old. I 
shall be as big as Vaughan, and then I shall 
go every where. But you, Opal, you never 
will be a boy. You will always be a girl.” 

“Yes, but I sha’n’t have a nurse always. 
I shall go by myself.” 

This I. I. can not gainsay, and he squares 
himself as bravely as may be to endure the 
degradation of a nurse. Or to fling it off. 
Which shall it be? I know of a boy nine 
years old who has never been out-doors in 
the city without being under the eyes of his 
nurseg There is a certain sense of safety 
and protection in this which must be very 
comforting to the mother; but does it not 
mar self-reliance, and irritate the love of ad- 
venture which ought to exist in boys? The 
Inspired Idiot gradually wears away from 





the thralldom of nurse and guardian, and 
fronts the world alone. A thousand dan- 


gers menace him. He is caught swinging 
under carriages in the thronged street, and 
violently brought home. He strays into 
horse-cars, rides into the suburbs, and is 
brought back by the police. He wanders 
into hotels, and motherly women lay hands 
upon him, and wash his face—an attention 
which he seems to consider as much in or- 
der as any other rite of a fashionable call. 
Here he comes now swinging up the steps, 
overcoat unbuttoned and flying open, cap 
bravely set on the back of his head, both 
hands in his pockets, well content with all 
the world. 

“Eh! Opal! Yoh! See what I’ve bought 
for you! Bertha Blonde, eh!” 

“ But where did you get the money ?” 
“Mr. Olde gave it to me and all that is 
her dresses. Look-a-here, Opal.” 

“But who is Mr.Olde? What Mr. Olde 
gave you the money ?” 

“Mr. Olde gave it tome. That’s up where 
father is.” 

“ How did you know his name was Olde ?” 

“’Cause I know him. I tumbled over his 
leg once.” 

This must be accepted as proof of inti- 
macy. 

“But, I. I., did you ask him for money? 
Beggar-boys do that.” 

“No, I didn’t ask him, neither’—in an 
aggrieved tone. 

“How came he to give it to you, then? 
Tell us all about it. Where did you see 
him ?” 

“On thavenue.” 

“And you went up and asked him for 
money ?” 

“No, I didn’t ask him. He gave it to 
me.” 

“Tell me just what he said first. 
you speak to him first, or he to you ?” 

“He spoke to me. He said what was I 
erying for and I said a boy got my rattle- 
bones and he said all right and he gave 
me twenty-five cents.” 

“But where did you get your rattle- 
bones ?” 

“T bought ’em.” 

“Where did you get that money ?” 

“T got it at home. Father gave it to me 
and I went down street and I went into a 
store and I bought my rattle-bones and—” 

“ How much did you pay for them ?” 

“Twenty-five cents and I and—look-a- 
here—I bought my rattle-bones and I come 
out and a boy came along—e-h-h” (gasping 
for breath in the rapidly increasing rush of 
narrative )—“ lemme tell you!—and a boy 
came up and he said would I lend him my 
rattle-bones and he would give me some 
cake and I gave him my rattle-bones and 
he said he must go round the corner and get 
the cake and he took my rattle-bones and— 
e-h-h—he went round the corner—OPaAL, 
WOULD YOU RATHER HAVE Bessy BLUE 
THAN BERTHA BLONDE ’CAUSE I’LL GO DOWN 
THAVENUE AND CHANGE IT!” 

“No, no; never mind Bessy Blue. What 
did the boy do when be got round the cor- 
ner ?” 

“Lemme tell you! He got my rattle- 
bones and he went round to get the cake 
and never came back and I went round to 
get him and he wasn’t there and the man 
that had the cake said he had not been there 
no more never and—eli-h-h—he had my 
rattle-bones and never came back and— 
HE OUGHT TO’A TOLD ME HE’s A THIEF!” 
with a sudden yell, as it dawned upon him 
that he had been cheated. 

“Then Mr. Olde came up, and you asked 
him to give you some money, did you?” 

“No, I did not ask him. Mr. Olde came 
along and I was crying ’cause that boy he 
didn’t come back with my rattle-bones ; he’d 
gone off with my rattle-bones and Mr. Olde 
asked me what was I crying for and I said 
a boy had run off with my rattle-bones— 
Opal, don’t you want Bessy Blue ?” 

“Yes; I said Bessy Blue all the time.” 

“Well, I asked for Bessy Blue and she 
gave me Bertha Blonde and I didn’t know 
*twas Bertha Blonde tillI got home. Gimme 
here, Opal; I’ll go and change it.” 

“You said a boy had run off with your 
rattle-bones. What did Mr. Olde say then ?” 

“And Mr. Olde said”—resuming his rapid 
recitative—* Mr. Olde said he said what did 
my rattle-bones cost and I said twenty-five 
cents and he gave me twenty-five cents and 
said go buy some more—e-h-h—and I said I 
wanted to buy Opal some paper dolls too 
and he said what would that cost and I said 
twenty-five cents and he said all right and 
he gave me twenty-five cents more and I 
bought Opal’s paper doll. I asked for Bes- 
sy Blue—e-h-h—and she gave me Bertha 
Blonde and it was dark and I couldn’t see 
till I got ’most home and I couldn’t go back 
to buy my rattle-bones ’cause ’twas too far 
and Mr. Olde said all right and I’ve got my 
quarter, I’ve got him! There he is!” bran- 
dishing his scrip aloft with a shout of exul- 
tation. 

“And then you came directly home alone?” 

“No, Mr. Olde came with me. And I went 


Did 





into a store with him like where you go, 





mamma. 

mamma.” 
“Did Mr. Olde ask you to go in with 

him ?” 

“No; a man came out and made him go 

in and me. And he gave him some Cham- 

pagne and me too and I tasted it and I did 

not like it and then he gave me some more 

and I did not like that either and I said 

that wasn’t the Champagne my father drinks 

and he said ‘Try him with the sherry’ and 

I did not like that either and they laughed 

and then we came home and Mr. Olde went 

to the Clarendon and he said ‘Now you know 

the way home?’ and I said yes. Hoh! jus’ if 

I didn’t know the way home!” 

And now approaches bed-time for the In- 

spired Idiot. Repeatedly during dinner, 

when he is tired of swallowing, has he 

plumped his head deep down into the folds 

of his mother’s dress to rest and refresh him- 

self for new deglutitory efforts. After din- 

ner he deploys on two chairs, or on the floor, 

it may be, in an ecstasy of flatness. But 

when he goes up to bed his spirits revive. 

He kicks off first one shoe, then the other,. 
and runs a race around the room in his 
stockings. Then he is moved with reminis- 

cences of the marionettes, and he tells you 
how the Punch or some other puppet fell 
from a great height and was broken to 
pieces, and then gathered himself together, 
and “he rose and he rose and he rose till 
he had as many roses as there were before !” 
He is seized also with the spirit of proph- 
ecy, and glows with the guns and swords 
and ponies that he is speedily to become 
possessed of, and which gradually mount 
from one of each kind for himself to a thor- 
oughly equipped cavalry force ready for bat- 
tle. ‘And won’t my pony look funny when 
he sees me coming ?” 

And now the outer layer of integuments 
is cajoled off, and he stands in the déshabillé 
of Angola, eloquent and gesticulating, till 
the sprite of fun and frolic comes upon him, 
and he canters about the room once more, 
jumps upon the sofa, buries himself among 
the pillows, kicks up first one little red leg 
and then another, and only regrets that the 
supply ceases so soon; and finally consents to 
have the rabbit skinned, but with a demure 
and watchful look during the process, which 
shows that the rabbit must be closely watch- 
ed, for he does not mean to rehabilitate him- 
self when he is skinned, but to take a leap 
and a turn around the room in all the free- 
dom of Paradise. 

And so presently the Inspired Idiot stands 
all white-robed and clean and sweet and 
still, ready for the most earnest talk about 
things in heaven or earth or under the earth. 
His final fancy is to give a party, to which 
who shall be invited—Bertie Fletcher ? 

“Oh no, mamma; because he wears a kilt 
and all the boys would think he was a gir] 
and would not play with him!” 

“Ts that so? I suppose, of course, you 
will invite Stephen Stetson.” 

“No, I can’t have Stephie Stetson be- 
cause he is a naughty boy. He curses and 
swears.” 

“JT. L, what do you mean by cursing and 
swearing? What is it to swear?” 

“Tt is’—in a hushed, reverent voice— 
“why, it is to say God out of your prayers!” 

But the worst of it is that the Inspired 
Idiot is not exempt from the evils of life; 
but just as painfully as the rest of us he 
must pay the penalty of nature’s violated 
laws; so he moans out of his sleep with the 
toothache, and is effectually aroused by 
mighty pangs quite out of proportion with 
the tiny tooth that causes them. He has 
sense enough not to increase the trouble by 
trying to bear it in silence, and shrieks and 
wails relieve his burdened nerves. 

“T never will forgive God for this,” he 
cries, outraged and indignant, in the midst 
of his paroxysms. “I never will forgive God 
for this.” 

It is a living and logical faith, however 
erratic in its philosophy. 

“But I don’t think God is to blame for it,” 
suggests an older and perhaps a wiser head. 

“Who is, then?” asks I. I., opening to a 
new idea. 

“Little I. I., who staid out in the cold too 
long and too late.” 

And then another pang arises, stronger 
than the last, and he flings himself down to 
the foot of the bed and shouts, “Now I am 
mad !” 

Poor little Inspired Idiot, grappling with 
feeble hands the great question of the origin 
of evil, bearing with questionable fortitude 
the fangs of evil itself, a little salt and 
soothing will lull your rebellion to sleep, 
but neither you nor I can go far in the wrong 
direction without running against the Al- 
mighty, even upon the thick bosses of His 
bucklers. We may believe in His goodness, 
but we are certain of His power. 

By-and-by, when all has long been still, 
and care-takers have departed, a voice is 
heard, ‘Mamma, come up stairs!” A white 
figure stands sturdy and smiling at tlie head 


I have been there with you, 





of the staircase. ‘‘ Mamma, I heard it was 
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ten o’clock, so I got up to take my med’cine, 
and I spilt it on my night-gown.” Then as 
he sits warming, drying, and comfortable be- 
fore the fire, thus he muses: 

“Think I'll die, mamma?” 

“What makes you think of dying?” 

“Cause I didn’t take my med’cine. I 
spilt it.” 

“Oh no! I don’t think you will die for 
that.” 

A pause. 

“Think I won’t die, then ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“ How will I see heaven, then ?” 

“But you don’t want to die, do you?” 

“No”—hesitatingly ; “but I should like 
to see heaven.” 

Another long pause. 

“Tf I should get a very long ladder, 
couldn’t I go up and look into heaven ?” 

“ No.” 

“Tf I should get a hundred and thirty 
ladders, couldn’t I?” 

“ No.” 

“Tf I should get all the ladders in all the 
world, in all the countries, and tie them one 
atop of another, couldn’t I climb up and just 
peek in?” 

“var F 

“Why couldn’t I,mamma? Give a rea- 
son.” 

“Because you would be dizzy and fall 
down!” 

Go your ways, Inspired Idiot, man-child— 
tiny package of loves and hates and hopes 
and fears; timorous where helplessness it- 
self is safe, and brave where the boldest 
quail; peering with calm eyes into unfath- 
omable mysteries; treading with equally se- 
rene feet the valley of the shadow of death 
and the remotest fastnesses of life; filled 
with great longings for airy nothings, and 
violent passions over petty grievances, and 
deep interests in passing trifles; boisterous 
and ineffably gentle; breezy and noisy and 
riotous, yet tender and nestling and delicate 
and soft; ignorant and wise; blind and baf- 
fled, yet shrewd and far-seeing; pliant to a 
word, a touch, a look, a hint, yet as firm 
and fixed, as clearly outlined and as steadily 
set, as the veriest patriarch of the nations! 
I wonder if Eve knew all she said when 
she looked upon her queer little, new little, 
first little man, and solemnly concluded her 
marveling meditations—“‘I have gotten a 
man from the Lord!” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 


HE Valois demi-polonaise walking suit, il- 
lustrated on our first page, and of which a 
cut paper pattern is published, is of simple con- 
struction, though a very dressy appearance may 
be given it by the elaborate trimming shown in 
the picture. This trimming is seen principally 
on the skirt, and when the dress is of silk it con- 
sists of flounces of the silk below, and upper 
flounces of lace; this is especially handsome for 
costumes of black silk. When plain de bége, 
cashmere, or alpaca is used, all the flounces are 
of the dress material. ‘The demi-polonaise but- 
tons plainly up the front, with long mantilla ends, 
and slopes upward into a simple basque in the 
graceful fashion so popular this season ; the short 
shoulder seams, the high neck, and the well- 
shaped back illustrate the small details so often 
described in these columns as essential for a styl- 
ish fit. The sleeves are beautifully finished at 
the wrist with the block edges that are now 
found on many of Worth’s dresses. Suits of de 
bége made after this pattern have dark pipings 
of silk in the hems of flounces, edging blocks, 
and facing collars; cashmeres are trimmed in 
the same way; alpaca suits have pipings of al- 
paca; French percale suits for afternoon are 
made in this way, and trimmed with ruffles 
shirred and pleated alternately. 


WHITE BAREGE DRESSES. 

Lovely dresses for summer evenings are being 
made of old-time barége, both plain and striped. 
The foundation of such a dress should be a thin 
taffeta silk skirt, as the frail barége can not well 
support the weight of flounces. Two flounces 
of plain barége, gathered with shirred puff and 
erect ruffle above, and finished with the inevita- 
ble pleating, will trim the skirt prettily. The 
over-skirt should have inch-wide stripes of white, 
and should be made in Greek fashion, caught up 
high on the right side, crossing the front in di- 
agonal folds, falling to the foot in a point on the 
left, where it is held down by a row of bows 
from the waist to the bottom, and thence drawn 
upward behind by a white sash ribbon. The 
basque of the striped barége should have folded 
drapery on the bosom, a sort of collar, and fully 
pleated crépe lisse. These inexpensive dresses 
of soft, transparent, limp woolen fabrics will be 
very popular next summer. Blue striped baréges 
are made in this pretty fashion. The antique 
sleeves are cut off at the elbow, and finished with 
a puff of white tulle, a puff of blue silk, and a 
double ruffle of pleated crépe lisse. 


PRINT WRAPPERS AND SUITS. 


Domestic prints are so pretty this spring that 
housewives of taste are using ‘‘ shilling calico” 
for their home wrappers, and luxuriating in half 
a dozen of the various patterns. The twilled 
Cheviot bars and stripes of black upon white 
make up beautifully, look like fine cambric, and 





wash admirably; indigo grounds with zigzag 


stripes of clear white have an air of style, and 
are becoming to blondes, but are not warranted 
towash. A safer purchase is the fresh clear lay- 
ender block or spot on white grounds, or else 
white spots on gray or buff grounds, ‘These pat- 
terns are now found in the standard brands of 
calico for 124g cents a yard, and in finer cam- 
brics for 18 or 20 cents. Eight or nine yards 
make the simple slip. This should be cut with 
Gabrielle front, and trimmed to the knee by three 
straight ruffles set far apart, and each headed by 
a bias band. A wide Spanish floance of three 
breadths trims the back of the gown, and this 
flounce should be edged with a narrow ruffle like 
those on the front. If not thought too much 
work for such a simple dress, strings should be 
hemmed and tied in bows down the front— 
loosely tied bows that may be untied in the laun- 
dry; a gathered rutile should pass around the 
back of the neck, ending half-way down the waist, 
while the neck should have an inner ruffle of 
clear muslin; the coat sleeves have a single frill 
turned toward the hand ; the belt of straight cal- 
ico, bound, should have a small bow behind, and 
a single pocket in bag shape should be made for the 
right side, If the ruffles of figured—not striped— 
calicoes are pressed in small pleats, they will look 
much prettier. 
nishing stores have the Watteau pleat behind, to 
be worn flowing or belted at pleasure. Such 
calico wrappers cost $4 50 ready-made ; of finer 
cambric, they are $6 50. 

Blue and white striped suits of American per- 
cale with soft glazed finish are made with sacque 
and over-skirt, and sold for $9 50. Ladies can 
make these at home for half the money, as the 
goods cost about 35 cents a yard, and fourteen 
yards is an abundant pattern. The sacque has 
one or two darts in front, a French back shorter 
than the front, and may be worn belted or slight- 
ly loose, as the wearer chooses. The round apron 
over-skirt is quite long, like that illustrated with 
the English Sasque in Bazar No. 11, Vol. VIL., 
and may have\a pleated ruffle to match the 
basque, or else beth may be edged with a bias 
fold stitched on by fmachine. The lower skirt is 
shown without flouncés, or with a single pleated 
one; the latter fashion is perhaps the best, as it 
is difficult to,.hem gored skirts smoothly. If it is 
desired to make these more fancifully for walk- 
ing costumes in the country, three side pleatings 
trim the skirt, and these pleats are arranged to 
bring the blue stripe on top of each pleat. 

Imported suits of muslin and batiste are elab- 
orately made, with utter disregard of the laundry, 
or as if they were not meant to be washed. “For 
instance, dresses of sheer French muslin in al- 
ternate stripes of rose and dove color, or of Se- 
vres blue and gray, have the three front breadths 
covered with shirred diagonal puffs, and the demi- 
train edged with a pleated flounce arranged to 
show the deepest color on top of each pleat; 
the upper part of the skirt is in panier puffs, and 
the basque is laid in pleats back and front—very 
pretty to look at, but a profound puzzle to the 
average laundress. The fashion, however, can 
be utilized as a model for dresses of Finglish ba- 
rége, and the cheaper qualities of grenadine that 
economical ladies select for afternoon wear in 
the summer. Another French caprice is for pale 
green and mauve muslins, trimmed with bands 
and edgings of white English embroidery. Dark 
violet and deep blue batistes of pure linen, but 
as thin as lawn, are made into charming cos- 


‘tumes, with belted blouse polonaises, and triple 


flounces on the skirt, trimmed always with white, 
either in open embroidery or merely with button- 
holed scallops on the flounces. 

The pleated blouse-waists of last summer will 
be as popular as ever. Cheviot percales and 
linens, with their twilled stripes and plaids, will 
be chosen for these for morning wear, with dark 
skirts, especially with black alpaca or taffeta 
silk. Three broad pleats in front and back, the 
English or the Medicis collar, and square cuffs 
will remain the favorite design. Plain white 
waists of linen will be worn with double skirts 
of percale, linen, or lawn, and thus save the col- 
ored waists of such suits from danger of being 
faded by perspiration. More elaborate white 
blouses have puffs between rows of insertion, 
and have pleated frills on neck and wrist. 


WHITE WRAPPERS. 


Barred nansook is again in favor for white 
wrappers ; it is far more durable than the striped 
nansook, which is so apt to split between stripes, 
and is cooler and lighter than piqué. ‘The fa- 
vorite design is the Watteau back with Spanish 
flounce and Gabrielle front; the trimming is 
side pleating of plain nansook, tucked, or else 
edged with Hamburg embroidery. The waist 
is not lined, but is worn over a low-necked cor- 
set cover; and these white wrappers only are 
considered in good taste worn in this way, for 
the decree is that transparent colored muslins 
must have high linen waists beneath them to 
prevent discoloration by perspiration and the 
heat of the skin. Very little starch must be 
used in these muslins, as their soft limp drapery 
is part of their beauty. Cunningly tied bows 
of violet, mauve, navy blue, or deep green rib- 
bon are down the front of the gown, on the el- 
bows, and the hanging pocket, while gros grain 
ribbon is folded around the waist, and tied in a 
square bow with long narrow ends on the left 
side. 

Ladies who like white wrappers, yet need some 
warmth for cool mornings, get the Turkish towel- 
ing, bleached, and of Jersey manufacture, worth 
from 75 cents to $l a yard. This is made in 
a simple Gabrielle wrapper, edged with a thick 
cord of white linen, and fastened by large pearl 
buttons. For invalids and chamber use these 
wrappers are much liked. 

Dark rich colors from crimson to plum-color 
have been chosen of late for ribbon bows, belts, 
and sashes to give character to white costumes 


Some of these gowns in the fur- | 





and morning dresses, but French taste now em- 
ploys pale faint Watteau tints, and often uses 
contrasting colors for these accessories. Thus 
bows and sashes are of pink and blue ribbon 
sewed together, or else soft India silk of delicate 
buff with blue, or else pink and buff are asso- 
ciated for garnishing the pretty white dresses of 
book muslin and English embroidery. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
and ARNOLD, ConsTaBLxz, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. GLapstone is said to have greatly im- 
proved in health since his retirement from of- 
tice. Finding it impossible to keep his mind 
unemployed, he is occupying himself in writing 
an article on *‘ Ritualism’’ for the Contemporary 
Review, and has determined, it is said, to attend 
a course of medical lectures at one of the great 
hospitals, with a view of picking up information 
in a branch of learning in which he considers 
r himself deficient. 

—Sir Henry THompson, the eminent British 
surgeon, and who, for a successful operation for 
stone on the King of the Belgians, received a fee 
of $25,000, proposes to visit this country in Au- 
gust, accompanied by his daughter. He has de- 
clined several overtures of a professional charac- 
ter, though it is probable he may deliver a few 
lectures in the principal hospitals of New York 
and Boston. His visit is purely for pleasure and 
relaxation. Sir Henry is in the prime of life— 
fifty-four—and has been prominent in his profes- 
sion. At thirty-three he was appointed assist- 
ant surgeon of University College Hospital, Lon- 
don, and ten years later, surgeon. In 1866 he was 
appointed Professor of Clinical Surgery. He 

ained the Jacksonian prize of the Royal Col- 

ege of Surgeons in 1852 by an essay, and has 
since written other essays that have won the 
commendation of the profession. He is a mem- 
ber of many foreign societies, and was knighted 
by Queen Victoria in 1867. One of his pecul- 
iarities is that he goes in strongly for cremation. 

—Curious “personal’’ statistics are brought 
to light in the report of the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland. A 
toothless old man in Perthshire died at ninety- 
one, but five years before his death he cut six 
new teeth ‘‘as sharp as lancets.” It is a pecul- 
iarity of the Scottish race that they use every 
effort to ascertain the exact age of the deceased. 
During the year 1870 there were nine males and 
seventeen females who died at over the age of 
one hundred years. Of the males one of these 
was 104, one 108, one 110; of the females one 
was 104, one 107, one 108, one 110, and one 115. 
Another curious fact is that the Scotch are not 
in the habit of killing themselves at the same 
rate as other people. During 1870 there was 
only one suicide for every 25,088 persons in the 
population, a proportion lower than in any oth- 
er country in Europe. 

—Mr. Bass, M.P., the man who makes ever 
so much bitter beer, has built at his individual 
expense at Burton-on-Trent a church, parson- 
age, and school-house, and presented the whole 
to the parish. Including the endowment, or- 
gan, and peal of bells, the cost was $250,000. At 
a luncheon after the consecration Mr. Bass 
made an admirable speech, in which he said he 
hoped rich people would follow his example, and, 
instead of hoarding up their money, spend it as 
he had done, for he was sure they would derive 
the greater good by so doing. 

—History.—The first tea drank in Maine was 
made on Cutts Island, Kittery, about one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. A daughter of Major 
Cutts was returning from school in Massachu- 
setts with a daughter of Governor VaueHan. A 
severe storm detained her at Portsmouth several 
pe bn and at the Governor’s table she was first 
offered tea. The young lady followed Madame 
VAUGHAN’S example, and adding sugar and 
cream, carried it to her lips. She afterward pur- 
chased a pound of tea for a guinea, sent to Bos- 
ton for cups and saucers, and thus introduced 
the first tea and tea-set in Maine.—Tue END. 

—The query is, what did the Right Hon. Eprrx 
Mauve Martz CAMPBELL RAWDEN ABNEY Hast- 
tn@s, Countess of Loudon and Baroness Camp- 
BELL, mean when in making her will, after a 
few bequests to relatives, she gives the residue 
of her property to her husband, and concludes 
with this very odd request, ‘‘I further wish my 
right hand to be cut off and buried in the park 
at Downington, at the bend of the hill to the 
Trent, and a small cross of stone over it, with 
the motto, ‘I byde my tyme?’’’ What had that 
right hand been doing? That is the query that 
agitates the mind of “‘ society” in England. 

—Monsignor CaPpet—the ‘“Catesby” of Dis- 
RAELI’s Lothair—appéared in the pulpit at Rome 
recently in a violet gown lined with scarlet, with 
lawn sleeves, and wearing a black square cap on 
his head. His delivery is stated to be passion- 
ate and impressive, and his advantages are a 
sonorous voice, indefatigable lungs, and a com- 
manding presence. 

—Joun Bricut, writing to a gentleman in 
Boston of CHARLES SuMNER, says, ‘* Mr. SUMNER 
spent his last night in England under my roof, 
and left us for Live l on the morning of the 
day on which hte sailed. His health was very 
much shaken, and I was sorry his voyage was in 
the winter. The news of your great loss made 
me very sad. I can imagine the feeling of sor- 
row it will have caused in the hearts of your 
countrymen. In this country the press has 
done justice to your great Senator. His un- 
blemished life, his noble aims, and his great serv- 
ices to freedom and humanity are freely admit- 
ted and greatly honored p, ur public writers.” 

—Mr. and Mrs. Toomas H. Harprng, of Burn- 
side, Connecticut, celebrated their golden wed- 
ding a few days since, and four generations were 
present, the oldest _ being ninety years old 
and the youngest less than a year. A poem, 
which had been previously read at two golden 
weddings in the HarDING family, was read by 
the oldest grandchild. 

—In the will of the late CHartes A. Mor- 
ris, of York, Pennsylvania, are bequests to ed- 
ucational and religious societies amounting to 
$40,000, including $20,000 to Pennsylvania Col- 
lege at Gettysburg. 

—OLIveR WENDELL Hotmes, in one of his 
bits of humor, says to a father who has to buy 

loves for his girls, ‘‘Be a parent—don’t neg- 

ect your kids.”* So we are glad to learn that 
the pair of SHaAKsPEARE’S gloves which were 














presented to GARRICK in 1764 were bequeathed 
by Mrs. GARRICK to Mrs. Stppons, who left them 
to her daughter, by whom they were given to 
Mrs. Frances ANNE KemBLe. Mrs. Kemaie 
has now presented those gloves to Mr. H. H. 
Furness, of Philadelphia, the editor of the new 
Variorum edition of $ sakspeare. 

—It is uttered by an orthodox Boston editor 
that young Mr. TyNe’s new church is very fas- 
cinaTyng. 

—Prime donne are expensive people to be 
ill. Nuxsson, for instance, says she can not be 
sick a day without occasioning a loss to herself 
and her managers of at least $1000, 

—The Mayor of Denver, a very Western city, 
on retiring from office exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank good- 
ness, it’s over! I wouldn’t take it aguin for a 
kingdom—not if I knows it!” 

—BISMARCK has resolved upon going to some 
saline springs near Fulda, one of the most ob- 
scure watering-places in Germany, and chosen 
in the hope that he will there be free from the 
annoyance of visitors. He mistakes. They will 
be at Fulda. 

—Mrs. Marshal Bazartne has fallen heir to an 
immense fortune in Mexico, ber native country. 
For the soothing of a lacerated heart there is 
nothing like hard cash. There will certainly 
be something left for the children, even if they 
should keep the old marshal shut up in what 
printers call ‘* quod.” 

—Three of the nine judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States are natives of Con- 
necticut, and yet they are not entirely happy. 

—In conversation with his personal friends 
Mr. GLADSTONE is said to express regret at hav- 
ing given so many years to politics. To one of 
these he recently remarked: ‘* How little do pol- 
ities affect the life, the moral life, of a nation! 
One single good book influences the people a 
vast deal more.”’ 

—The Duchess of Leeds, who died on the 8th 
of April at Harnby Castle, England, was the last 
survivor of the four daughters of Mrs. Mary 
CaTONn, daughter of CHARLES CARROLL of Car- 


roliton, Maryland. Her elder sister married the 
Marquis of Wellesley, another married Lord 
STAFFORD, and a third remained in Baltimore, 


and married Mr. M‘Tavisu, the B.:tish consul. 
Mrs. M‘Tavisu had several children, but her 
three titled sisters all died childless, 

—There is a good deal of the young gentleman 
who is to marry Miss NELLIE GRANT, his full 
name being GeorGe CHARLES WILLIAM FrRED- 
ERICK ALGERNON SARTORIS, and he is said to 
possess an income ample to sustain creditably 
the entire appellation. 

—Mr. DisrakELi said a few days since another 
of those crisp things which are so habitual with 


him. In conversation with an eminent foreign- 
er he said: ** For these last ten years, in politics, 
literature, and matters of art and finance, the 


French have only known how to make anec- 
dotes.”’ 

—A stained glass window has just been placed 
in the parish church at Folkestone to the mem- 
ory of Dr. Harvey, the discoverer of the circu 
lation of the blood, who was born in the town 
in 1578. It is the gift of the medical profession, 
more than 3000 of whom have contributed to- 
ward the cost. 

-—M. Rouger, the mainstay of the Bonapart- 
ists, is a little corpulent, has a prominent nose, 
and a determined expression of the eyes. A pet 
lock of hair, which falls over his forehead, brings 
into notice his growing baldness. 

—Mr. W1LuiAM Honter, Second Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, and for forty years one of the most 
intelligent and useful officers of that department, 
has gone on a pleasant roving visit, partly offi- 
cial, to our various European legations, but main- 
ly to reeruit his health. 

—Dean STAN ey has done so notably funny a 
thing that all England is just now in a titter 
about it. Ona recent religious occasion, when 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh were pres- 
ent, he took for his text, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” . 

—Governor Cosurn, of Maine, has been bene- 
facting. At the last session of the trustees of 
Colby University it was voted to raise $100,000 
to endow three preparatory schools—one at 
Waterville, and one each in the eastern and 
western parts of the State—whereupon Govern- 
or CoBURN subscribed $50,000 for the endow- 
ment of the Waterville Classical Institute, on 
condition that $50,000 more be subscribed to 
endow the two other institutions. No doubt 
of its accomplishment. 

—Mr. Hotman Hunt has gained fame and 
many sequins from a most unhappy subject, his 
famous picture, ‘‘ The Shadow of Death,” hay- 
ing been inspected in London by over ninety 
thousand persons. 

—GALENGA, the celebrated foreign editor of 
the London Times, is now in Rome, and is said 
to be an easy and genial talker. His English is 
perfect, though a slight accent is perceptible in 
speaking. 

—It is said that the Duchess of Edinburgh 
feels very grateful for her cordial reception in 
England, and has now quietly dropped into the 
routine of domestic life. The pageant has passed, 
and she drives about like a private person. In 
England the royal family live in the quietest 

ssible manner. The crimson liveries are 
brought out only on special occasions. The 
carriages are well appointed and well horsed, 
but otherwise of the simplest character, and the 
royal arms on the panels are hardly visible. It 
is possible that the Duchess misses some of the 
state to which she had been accustomed at 
home. At any rate she has dropped very much 
out of sight for the present. 

—The CuHaprns have just had their little festi- 
val at Springfield, Massachusetts—a family gath- 
ering, at which Colonel HARVEY CHAPIN, now 
in his eighty-seventh year, had around him his 
eight children, averaging fifty-four years, all but 
one being fifty or over, and all save one had 
their wives with them. E. D. Cuaptn, one of 
the sons, is, and has been for many years, cash- 
ier of the John Hancock Bank, in Springfield; 
H. D. Cuapin is an officer of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad, in Virginia; J, B. Cuaptn is as- 
sistant superintendent of the Boston and A\l- 
bany Railroad, with head-quarters at Albany; 
CHARLES W. Cuartn is a coal dealer in Spring- 
field; A. W. Cuaptn, of Deerfield, carries on an 
insurance business; GEORGE A. CHAPIN is an 
officer of the St. Joseph and Denver Railroad, 
in Missouri; atid Mrs. A. Crooks and Mrs. W. B. 
BRINSMADE, daughters of Colonel CHaptn, re- 
side at Springfield. The family had a pleasant 
reunion aniadinner together. Colonel CHartn 
is well and active for a man of his age. 
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Tulle and Bead Fichu-Collar, Figs. 1-3. 


For the foundation of this collar cut of double black silk tulle a straight 
strip three-quarters of an inch wide and twenty-six inches and a half long. 
This strip is edged on the bottom with a gathered ruffle of double plain 
black tulle six inches and a half wide and forty-one inches and a quarter 
long, and with a similar ruffle three inches and three-quarters wide and 
twenty-two inches and seven-eighths long. These ruffles are sloped off 
on one side from the middle toward the ends, cut in scallops on the under 
edge, bordered with woven picots, and ornamented with black cut satin 
beads, as shown by the full-sized illustration Fig. 2, page 333. On the 
upper edge of the foundation set a ruche of black tulle two inches wide, 
which is sloped off toward the ends to a width of seven-eighths of an inch, 
and ornamented on the upper edge with beads. ‘This ruche is arranged 
in fourfold box-pleats in the back, and in single box-pleats in the front. 
A bead border covers the seam made by sewing the ruche and ruffles on 





Fig. 1.—Borper 1n Pornt Lace EmBrorwery. 


the foundation. Instead of the border Fig. 2, Fig. 3, page 333, may 
be used. ‘This border is also worked with satin beads, and bordered 
with woven picots on the edge, which is cut out in squares. 


Borders in Point Lace Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse borders are suitable for trimming under-sleeves, etc. To 
work them transfer the design to linen, run on point lace braid a 
quarter of an inch wide along the outlines, gathering the braid in 
the curves, and work the wheels in lace stitch, and the connecting 
bars, which are ornamented with picots, in button-hole stitch with 
fine thread. The edge is finished with woven picots. After finishing 
the embroidery, apply the border to the Swiss muslin or batiste foun- 
dation in button-hole stitch, 


Sofa-Cush- 
ion.—Gob- 
elin Em- 
broidery. 
Figs. 1 
and 2, 


Tuts cush- 
ion is worked 
on medium- 
sized canvas 
with filling 
silk in straight 
Gobelin stitch 
on a founda- 
tion of gold 
soutache; tho 
manner of 
working — the 
embroidery is 
shown by Fig. 
2, page 333. 
Pass over one 
or more stitch- 
es of the can- 


vas, accord- 
ing to the 
pattern, and 


pass along the 
thread on the 
wrong side.— 
For the dark- 
est shade use 
maroon filling 
silk; for the 
three medium 
shades use 
three shades 
of green silk ; 
and for the 
lightest shade 
white filling 
silk. 
Mignardise 3h 
and Crochet =a 
Work-Bas- 
ket, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustration 
on page 333. 
Tus work- 
basket is of a 
circular shape, 
and is furnish- 
ed with han- 
dies, which 
are finished 
with red silk 
woven buttons 
and tassels of 
red silk. The \ ee ee 
basket is cov- a3 Bon ak 2228 alien fea f . . 
ered with Pan- 
ama canvas, 
and is orna- 
mented with 
black mignar- 
dise and cro- 
chet - work, 
which is work- 
ed separately, 
as shown by 
Fig. 2 on this 
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1.—ToLie ano Beap Ficuu-CoLuar. 


[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 333.] 


Fig. 2.—Secrion or MIGNARDISE AND ‘CROCHET 





Work-Basxket, Fic. 1, Page 883 
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Fig. 1,—Section or Sora-CusHion.—GosELIN Emprompery.—Fu.t Size.—[See Fig. 2, Page 333. ] 


page, and set on the basket with single stitches; the middle part of 
the canvas is embroidered in point Russe with red and yellow silk. To 
make the basket cut of card-board for the upper parts two round pieces, 
each eight inches and seven-eighths in diameter, for the rims cut a strip 
of card-board an inch and a quarter and three inches and a quarter wide, 
to suit the circumference of the round parts; cover the latter with Panama 
canvas, cover the wider rim through the middle with gathered red satin, 
and overseam the parts together. ‘The box-pleated satin ruches are sewed 
on as shown by the illustration. ‘The basket is interlined with wadding, 
lined with red satin, quilted in diamonds, and trimmed with woven but- 
tons. ‘The handles of thick cord are covered with Panania canvas, and 
wound with red silk cord. The crochet trimming for the upper parts of 
the basket is worked as follows: 1 sc. (single crochet) on the sixth loop 
of a piece of mignardise, + three times alternately 5 ch. (chain stitch), 
1 se, on the second following loop, then 3 ch., 1 sc. on the third following 





Fig. 2,—-Borper wv Point Lace Empromwery. 


loop, three times alternately 2 ch., fasten to the middle stitch of the 
next 5 ¢h, previously, 2 ch., 1 se. on the second following 
loop, then 8 zh. ‘Turn the work. Fasten together the second and 
the following loop on the other side of the mignardise with 1 sc., 
three times alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next.loop before and after 
the preceding two loops fastened together with 1 sc., then, going 
Back on the stitches worked on the wrong side and passing over the 
last sc., work three times alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next sc., 
then 3 ch. Turn the work, pass over five loops on the side where 
the work was commenced, and repeat from *. 


Purse for Gold Coin.—tsee illustration on page 333.) 


Tus purse is designed to hold gold coin, coupons, etc. It is 
worked on 
gray leather 


with gray sad- 
dler’s silk and 
gold thread in 
satin and half- 
polka stitch. 
The outer edge 
is bound with 
narrow gray 
gros grain rib- 
bon. A but- 
ton and but- 
ton-hole serve 
for” closing. 
To make the 
purse cut of 
gray leather, 
and gray silk 
for the lining, 
two pieces in 
the shape 
shown hy the 
full-sized illus- 
tration, one 
part (the back) 
in connection 
with the flap, 
and the other 
part (the front) 
without a flap. 
Having trans- 
ferred the de- 
sign to the 
leather, em- 
broider the de- 
sign figures 
with gray sad- 
dler’s silk in 
satin stitch, 
and the orna- 
ments. with 
gold thread in 
half-polka and 
satin stitch, 
baste the ma- 
terial and lin- 
ing together, 
and bind the 


Sue TU e ie ta Se 


fe flap and purse 
z on the outer 
Re edge with gray 
* gros grain rib- 
.. bon. Set: on 
: the button and 
e button-hole as 
s shown by the 
= illustration. 
: Embroider- 
: ed Flower- 
: pot Stand, 
& Figs. 1 
ze sastetes# SX and 2. 
Secccceeres Seeeesee See illustrations 


on page 333. 

Tus stand 
consists of 
black polished 
bars of bam- 
boo or other 
cane, which 
are set togeth- 
er in the shape 
of a_ flower- 
pot, and held 
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on the upper and under edges by a bamboo bar bent in 
the shape of a ring. The stand rests on four feet. 
Straw braid a quarter of an inch wide is plaited through 
the bars. The middle of the stand is ornamented with 
an embroidered band, which is worked on black velvet 
in back and herring-bone stitch, and in point Russe with 
yellow silk, and with black beads and satin bugles. 
Fig. 2 gives the design for the band. After finishing 
the embroidery line it with carriage leather, and edge 
it with a narrow straw border. 


Ladies’ Head-Dresses, Figs. 1-4. 
Vig. 1.—This head-dress consists of several loops of 


pale blue turquoise ribbon, which are arranged on a 
stiff lace foundation as shown by the illustration, and 



















are pierced with a jet dagger. These 
loops are joined with a small bow by 
means of an end of similar ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—This head-dress is made of 
loops of black velvet and white lace, ar- 
ranged on a round stiff lace foundation, 
and is ornamented in the centre with a 
cherry-colored rose, buds, and leaves. 

Fig. 3.—This head-dress consists of 
loops and a box-pleated strip of réséda- 
colored gros grain three inches and a 
quarter wide, which is surrounded with 
white lace an inch and three-quarters 
wide, and arranged on a stiff lace foun- 
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berries complete 
the head-dress. 

Fig. 4. — This 
head-dress consists 
of loops of pale 
‘ lilac gros grain rib- 
bon and white lace, which are arranged on a stiff lace foundation 
in the shape of a rosette. A rose is set in the centre. ‘The head- 
dress is placed on the left side of the head, near the top. 
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Fig. 1.—EmprormereD FLOWER-POT 
Sranp.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—TuLLe anp Beap Borper For Ficnv- 
Cotxar, Fie. 1, Pace 332.—Futx Size. 


CHINESE HAIR-DRESSING. 


NEVER could find ont precisely what was the great 

joy of a Chinese woman’s life; but I think it must be 
‘dressing her hair.” This is done with an elaborate ar- 
tistic science curious to see. This hair-dressing is the 
woman’s accomplishment ; a man would be considered quite 
out of place—and I think they are right. Their hair is in- 
variably black, and very long. It is drawn back tightly 
from the face, and stiffened with a gum made from a cer- 
tain kind of wood. It is piled up in a wonderfal pyramid 
of bows, loops, wings, twists, leaves, flowers, rolls, all so 


Fig. 1.—Pave Biue ‘l'urquoise Rippon Heap-Dress. 
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stiff that they stand alone without the aid of pads, 
roulettes, puffs, or hair-pins. Not a single hair is 
astray, the whole highly polished, or, I should say, 
veneered, which keeps it smooth for nearly a week, 
when the fabric is taken down and remodeled. 
** How do they sleep?” asks a curious reader. [| 
reply, Quaker fashion, ‘‘ How did our great-grand- 
mothers sleep when they wore those immense bus- 
bies on their heads?” I presume they had a pil- 
low made on purpose. ‘The Chinese ladies have 
a small leather pillow which fits underneath the 
back of the neck, and keeps the head in a settled 
position. Others have a case or box, in which 
they put the whole head comfortably, and which 
protects the coiffure from being disordered. It 

















Fig. 2.--Birack Vetvet Heap-Dress, 


is, par excellence, the most intricate structure 
that could be made with hair, and when adorned 
with real flowers and gems is both an elegant and 
imposing head-dress; when badly arranged it is 
stiff and ungainly. I underwent the process of 
stiffening, combing, plastering, and building up 
more than once for the gratification of my lady 
friends. When completed my head looked like 
a bundle of shavings which evinced a remarkably 
pertinacious dislike to stick up; and such an un- 
admirable color did it assume under the varnish 
that it was seriously proposed to dye it black. 
The Chinese have not arrived at the point of civ- 


be eh ty : @.” : . 
ilization which engenders ‘‘ company manners. Fig. 4.—Pate Litac Gros Grate 


Rippon Heap-Dress. 


A strange mys- 
} terious ‘ creature 
I must have ap- 
peared to them, 
coming sudden- 
ly among them 
with my sagou 
complexion, outlandish, absurdly complicated European dress, all 
ends and bows and fringes, and buttons and hooks and strings. 
When we became more familiar, and I exhibited my finery for their 
special delectation, their amazement knew no bounds. None of 


Fig. 1.—MiIGNARDISE AND CrocHet WorkK- 
Basket.—[See Fig. 2, Page 332.] 
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Fig. 3.—Totite anp Beap Borpek ror Ficuv- 
Cortar, Fie. 1, Pace 332.—Fuir Size. 


them had ever seen a Europiean lady de prés before. They 
could not understand what was the use of ends which were 
not to be tied and buttons which were not to butten. The 
sham amused them immensely, But what shocked them 
was the waist, and definition of the figure consequent upon 
encircling it. They consider this custom of ours as out- 
raging both modesty and health, and were as much scan- 
dalized at my waistband as an assembly of British matrons 
would be at the little shoe which holds in unnatural bonds 
the distorted Chinese foot. By a little ruse I got the bet- 
ter of them, for Chinese are very much smaller women than 
Europeans, five feet being more than the average height; 

















consequently I fastened my ceinture easily round | 


any of them, except one pudgy old lady, who 
puffed and gasped, and declared she was being 
suffocated while we tugged at the clasp. The 
variety and shape of my garments were a source 
of marvel to them, and the number a matter of 
contempt (yet I had only thirty-five, the small- 
est number a lady can appear dressed in), My 
jewelry they invariably pronounced bad gold ; 
for the Chinese use the pure ore, without alloy, 
and their ornaments have that tender beautiful 
color known as “ virgin gold.” 

Nevertheless, they had all the *‘ woman’s fan- 
cy” for ‘* trying on,” and it was a curious spec- 
tacle to behold a score of Chinese women each 
sporting some article of European attire, laugh- 
ing and enjoying the fun equally with the chil- 
dren, of whom there was always a large gather- 
ing. ‘he great dearth seemed to me to be of 
young ladies, such as would be most prominent 
in a European household, Here they were either 
little girls or decidedly married-looking women, 
appearing much older than they were. In fact, 
one rarely sees gir/s in China, unless it be the 
sailor girls, ‘They marry so young that they 
appear to spring from childhood to maturity 
without any intermediate stage of girlhood. 
There appears to be no “‘ blushing fifteen” or 
** sweet seventeen,” no dreamy, romantic years 
of love and poetry, no flirtations, no balls, no 
picnics, no Lillets-doux—no nothing, in fine. 





HYACINTHS. 


Rare purple petals, snow-white clustering stars, 
Rose-tinted bells, my love wears on her breast, 

And in her locks, whose amaranthine gold 
Ripples in waves, to cause my heart's unrest. 


Blue, tender blue, not bluer than her eyes, 
Half fond, half coy, as they look into mine; 
White, purest white, not whiter than her brow; 
Rose pale, clear rose, a8 is her blush divine. 


Sweet are those flowers, laden with fragrance rare, 
Beauteous their glowing bells in spring's bright 
sun; 
Yet not so sweet or beauteous as the dream 
Of love that melts two spirits into one! 





LOST FOR LOVE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Taken at tHe Fioop,” “Srrancers 
arp Piven,” “ Avrora Fioyp,” Etc, 





CHAPTER VI.—( Continued.) 


Ix kept his word, and spoke of his own strug- 
gles no more that evening, though he staid late, 
and talked of art in the abstract a good deal, 
while Loo sat by and listened, and forgot for a lit- 
tle while that life meant only Voysey Street. He 
was very far away from her life, this noble young 
painter; but such an evening as this was an oasis 
in the desert of her sordid existence, and she re- 
joiced in the cool verdure, and quenched her thirst 
at the limpid stream, and put away all thought of 
to-morrow’s waking, when there would be noth- 
ing left but sand and barrenness. 

‘There was a warmth and earnestness in Walter 
Leyburne’s talk at all times which made him al- 
most eloquent, and though, perhaps, there might 
be little positively new in his ideas, he was so 
different from the conventional young man who 
believes in nothing but boredom that he at least 
appeared original. His hair, his eyes, his gest- 
ures, were all brightness and vivacity. He was 
a creature all life and variety—depressed one 
minute, clated the next, changing with a hun- 
dred shifting shades of feeling. 

“Upon my word, Gurner, there is something 
extraordinary in this quecr old room of yours, I 
always enjoy myself here; I suppose it’s because 
you let me talk so much, I came out to-night 
in a fit of despair—the black dog had me in his 
grip—and I Lave talked myself into good spirits, 
Or perhaps it is your influence, Miss Gurner”— 
with a friendly little look at poor Loo, a friendly 
glance that shot straight to her heart. Can a 
girl of eighteen exist without admiring some- 
thing? and, after her father, Walter Leyburne 
was the sole object Louisa had to admire. 

**T shouldn't think her influence went for 
much,” said Jarred, moodily, ** considering that 
she sits there like a log, and never opens her 
mouth,” 

The girl colored high at the reproof. 

**] suppose it’s nature’s fault if I'm stupid,” 
she said; ‘‘so you needn’t throw that in my 
teeth, father; and I don’t see that it’s my fault 
if I'm ignorant. I'd have been glad enough to 
learn if any one would have taken the trouble to 
teach me.” 

‘This was true enough. She*had besought her 
father, even with tears, to help her a little out 
of his store-house of knowJedge ; but Jarred was 
too lazy even to impart the little he knew, 

**T must protest against any insulting com- 
parison between Miss Gurner and a log,” cried 
Walter, eagerly. ** It is one thing to be silent— 
another thing to be a log. Now Miss Gurner is 
an admirable listener. I don’t believe I should 
have rambled on half as long if it hadn't been 
for her delightful listening. She has a rapt look 
which inspires one—the lips a little parted, like 
a statae of Wonder. I wish you would let me— 
I wish Miss Gurner would let me paint her in 
one of my pictures. I have an idea for some- 
thing better than Charlotte and Werter—a sub- 
ject from Boccaccio, or something in that way. 
May I paint yeu, Miss Gurner ?” 

** She'll let you fast enough,” grambled Jarred. 
**She has nothing else to do. But I don’t know 
whether her grandmother would like it. She's 
precious particular in her notions, is the old lady 
—can't forget that she was brought up to some- 





thing better than buying and selling second-hand 
rags.” 

It was as well to make a favor of the business, 
but Jarred, good easy man, had not the fuintest 


objection. What if his girl—who was certainly 


| a good deal better-looking than the ruck of girls 


| ty thousand pounds? 
luck! 








—-should captivate this young fellow with his six- 
There'd be a stroke of 
It was hardly Jikely, though. ‘The girl's 
surroundings were too much against her, and the 
young men of the present day are so cool-headed 
and cool-hearted, so keenly alive to their own in- 
terests. No, it was scarcely within the range of 
possibility, thought Jarred, looking at his daugh- 
ter’s untidy hair, worn gown, and listless atti- 
tude, He was almost sorry he had not taken a 
little more pains with her. If a worn-out old 
violin, bought from a fiddler in an orchestra, 
can, by much labor and artful manipulation, be 
doctored into the semblance of a Straduarius, 
why should not a girl like that have some capa- 
bility in her that might be worth cultivation ? 
But it was too late now; the chance- was gone. 
There the girl was, unkempt, untaught, uncared 
for—a weed instead of a flower. No one but an 
idiot could imagine that she would have power 
to charm such a man as Walter Leyburne. 

‘* Leave me to talk over the old lady,” said 
Walter. ‘‘I have set my heart upon putting 
your daughter into my next picture.” 

The girl brightened and blushed, but said 
nothing. This was a kind of praise, but, oh! so 
different from the insulting compliments that had 
been muttered in her ears by wandering stran- 
gers as they passed her in the street. 

The painter had been struck by 3 sudden no- 
tion that there was something original in the 
girl’s face—something more than the mere pink- 
and-white prettiness which he could have for his 
model any day for eighteenpence an hour ; some- 
thing striking; something which —if he could 
only represent it faithfully—would make people 
stop before his canvas and exclaim, ‘‘ There’s a 
curious picture !” 

** By Jove, I’ve hit it!” cried the painter, in a 
sudden rapture. ‘* That for Boccaccio!” snap- 
ping his fingers contemptuously, ‘* I'll paint her 
as Lamia.” 

‘* Lamia!” echoed Louisa, wonderingly. 

** Who may she be when she’s at home ?” ask- 
ed Mr. Gurner. 

** Keats's Lamia, the mysterious serpent-wom- 
an;” and then he spouted those wondrous lines: 


“*She was a Gordian shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, and blue; 
Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pard, 

Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson barred; 
And full of silver moons, that, as she breathed, 
Dissolved, or brighter shone, or interwreathed 
Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries— 

So rainbow-sided, touched with miseries, 

She seemed at once some penanced lady elf, 
Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s self.’” 


**T’'ve no objection,” said Jarred, ‘‘ provided 
you paint her here. You can bring your traps, I 
suppose ?” 

** Of course,” answered Walter; ‘‘I shouldn’t 
dream of troubling Miss Gurner to come to my 
rooms,” with as deferential an air as if Miss Gur- 
ner had been the daughter of a duke, who could 
be no more moved from her particular sphere 
than the stars from their orbits. 

So the business was settled, Walter pledging 
himself to vanquish any genteel prejudice on the 
part of Mrs. Gurner, and the young man began 
to pace the room, talking of his picture. It was 
to be a bishop’s half-length ; none of your cabin- 
et-pictures, all finish and namby-pambyism, but 
a life-size figure, the very woman as she stood 
before him to-night, with those dark grand eyes, 
that ivory paleness of cheek and brow, those full 
crimson lips with their perfect curve, that loose 
shadowy hair—the very woman, only glorified by 
his art. By such a picture as this he might 
spring at one sudden bound into the arms of 
Fame. ‘The world should find out that he had 
stuff in him—that he was not a mere amateur, a 
dabbler in art, serene in the security of a hand- 
some income. No, Lamia should make him. 

Lamia, or her representative, slipped from the 
room presently, unobserved, to ‘‘ see to” the sup- 
per, or, in other words, fetch the beer from a 
neighboring tavern, lay the cloth, dish the pota- 
toes, and submit to a good deal of mild nagging 
from her grandmother. 

**T may toil and slave as much as I ple-se,” 
wailed that victim of untoward fate, ‘‘ watching 
the tripe till my eyes ache, to keep it off the boil, 
but you can take your pleasure up stairs, carrying 
on with that young man, I make no doubt.” 

**T don’t know what you call carrying on, 
grandma,” muttered the girl, in a low dall voice 
that might mean resignation or indifference ; ‘‘ I 
haven't spoke half a dozen words to him, and I 
can't see much carrying on in that.” 

*“‘If he hadn't been there, I suppose you'd 
have come down stairs to help me with the tripe.” 

**T didn’t think there was much help wanted. 
I peeled the onions and fetched the milk before 
1 went up.” 

** You wouldn't have staid up there quite so 
long for your father.” 

“Yes, 1 would,” answered the girl, boldly, 
making a little unnecessary clatter with the knives 
and forks she was arranging on the shrunken ta- 
ble-cloth of more than doubtful purity; ‘‘I al- 
ways like to be with father. He may swear 
sometimes, but he doesn't nag.” 

‘The matron refrained from any direct notice 
of this shot. 

** Ah!” she said, with a plaintive sigh, ‘the 
Gurners were always ungratefu.. It’s in the 
blood, I suppose. ‘There’s your father. I may 
toil and moil for him from before there’s a shop 
open in the street till hours after the last of them 
has shut, and not get a thank you or a civil 
word if he’s in one of his tempers. There's my 
daughter Mary went off to the other end of the 
world directly our family troubles came, and left 
her mother to face them alone.” 
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** Aunt Mary wanted to take you to Australia 
with her, grandma. I’ve heard you say 80 twen- 
ty times over,” expostulated Loo, putting down 
the mustard with an indignant dab. 

** Wanted me to go!” wailed the dame—‘‘a 
pretty want, indeed, when she knew that going 
to Margate by water was a trial beyond my 
strength.” 

** You might have got over a little seasickness, 
I should think, to get away from England, after 
—after what you’ve told me,” said Loo. ‘‘ I’m 
sure I'd have gone, and gladly, though I’d had 
to go through tire as well as water, if I’d happen- 
ed to be born in those days.” 

** You!” cried the elder lady, contemptuously ; 
** you're made of a finer clay than a Shrubson, I 
dare say.” Shrubson was Mrs. Gurner’s maiden 
name. 

“I’ve got my feelings,” answered Loo, setting 
down the bread with a bang; ‘‘even the life we 
live can’t quite stifle them. Hark, here comes 
father—and—Mr. Leyburne.” 

She gave a hurried glance at the dim old look- 
ing-glass over the chimney-piece, and saw her 
angry face and tumbled hair with an angry feel- 
ing in her breast, Paint her—a creature like her 
—whose odious surroundings seemed to be re- 
flected in her face? Yes, paint her for some vile 
character, no doubt. The serpent-woman, he 
had said—something frightful, revolting. Her 
sharp white teeth clinched her under-lip angrily 
at the thought. And she had been fool enough, 
at first, to feel flattered by the idea that he could 
trouble himself to make a likeness of her. ‘There 
was a little pause at the parlor door. Yes, Mr. 
Leyburne was coming in. She took a hurried 
survey of the room, so small, so crammed with 
furniture, so untidy; the too obvious press-bed- 
stead, a heap of her grandmother's garments 
huddled indiscriminately in a decrepit old arm- 
chair, of a fashion so lost in the gloom of ages 
that Noah might have carried such a one into 
the ark for the accommodation of Mrs, Noah. 

** Come in and sit down,” urged Jarred at the 
door. ‘* What's your hurry ?” 

The painter looked into the room doubtfully. 
Tt was not a nice room, but there was his Lamia, 
busy with a saucepan of potatoes. Should he 
go back to his own rooms and think out his new 
picture with the aid of a solitary cigar, or should 
he stop and talk to Jarred Gurner while that ver- 
satile genius ate his supper? Jarred was an in- 
telligent companion; there were always some 
stray grains of corn to be winnowed out of that 
chaff which formed the staple of his discourse. 

“What's your hurry?” repeated Jarred. “You 
young fellows are always going to the Albion for 
tripe suppers. Why can’t you sit down and eat 
your supper with us? The old lady there is a 
first-rate hand at stewed tripe.” 

Mr. Leyburne acknowledged a slight weakness 
for tripe, but tripe at the Albion—clean table lin- 
en, spotless glass and china—was one thing; the 
same dish in this staffy parlor might have a dif- 
ferent savor. But then there was Lamia, and 
he had to conciliate the old lady. Moved by 
this last consideration, he took his place at the 
little round table, at which there was hardly 
room enough for four, But Loo did not re- 
quire any supper. 

. “I’m not hungry, grandma,” she said, in her 
indifferent way 5 “‘there’s no use in my crowd- 
ing the table.’ 

‘*'The English of it is she doesn’t like tripe,” 
said Jarred, with his mouth full;. ‘‘ I never knew 
a woman that did. They haven't sense enough.” 

Loo sat down in Mrs. Gurner’s. easy-chair— 
the antediluvian chair—after pushing its various 
contents into a corner. She sat and watched 
the little supper-party, and wondered what Wal- 
ter Leyburne thought of the room, and her grand- 
mother, and their life altogether, and whether he 
was very much disgusted at being obliged to eat 
and drink amidst such surroundings. His man- 
ner gave no indication of such disgust. He drank 
the sixpenny ale, and laughed and talked with 
all his habitual light-heartedness, having by this 
time put away his disappointment at the rejec- 
tion of his picture as a grief that was past and 
gone. ‘That ideal picture which was to make 
him forever renowned had assumed a new shape. 
Werter and his Charlotte might wander out into 
darkness and chaos, might turn their faces to the 
wall; Lamia should open the stubborn door of 
Fame’s temple, that mystic portal which he had 
been storming for the last two years with the bat- 
tering-ram of youthful energy. 

Jarred, warmed by the check which Walter 
had just given him on account of the Jan Steen, 
was unusually brilliant. ‘They discussed all the 
pictures of the year; gave each man his place, 
rather lower places than the public had given ; 
pooh-poohed the critics; laughed at the mob 
which admires out of slavish imitation, as sheep 
follow the bell-wether; in short, they ran the 
whole gamut of that argument which is the chief 
consolation of unsuccessful men. 

** You haven’t been round here so often lately, 
Mr. Leyburne,” said Mrs, Gurner, when the con- 
versation flagged a little, as the men moved their 
chairs away from the table, and prepared for 
their after-supper smoke on each side of the nar- 
row fire-place, Jarred next his daughter, who 
sat almost buried in the shadow of the bulky 
arm-chair. ‘‘I began to think you'd forgot us.” 

“Then you did me injustice, Mrs. Gurner,” 
answered the young man, in his cheery way. 
‘I'm not in the habit of forgetting old friends, 
even for the sake of new ones. And I’ve made 
some new friends since I was here. Let me see, 
when was it ?” 

** A fortnight on Tuesday,” said Lonisa, from 
the corner, ‘‘I didn’t know friends was made 
so quick.” 

** Good, Miss Gurner! I see you can be bitter 
and aphoristic when you like. Well, say ac- 
quaintance —or—no, I think we must call these 
friends, ‘The circumstances are exceptional.” 

Jarred showed himself curious to learn the na- 





ture of these exceptional circumstances. Loo 
sat very still, curled up in her big chair, with her 
eyes shining out of the shadow. 

Walter, inspired by sixpenny ale, gave full 
swing to his natural frankness and expansive- 
ness, and told all that there was to be told about 
Mr. Chamney and his daughter—how Flora was 
the prettiest creature he had ever seen in his life ; 
or, if not positively the prettiest, the most inter- 
esting, the most winning, the most lovable. 

“If I were to put her in a picture, I don’t 
suppose half a dozen people would stop to look 
at it,” he said ; ‘‘ for all that’s brightest and best 
in her beauty would escape my pencil. There’s 
something spiritual in her face that strikes one 
at the first moment; but after knowing her a fort- 
night, and seeing her nearly every day, 1 can't 
say where the charm lies. Is it her soft gray 
eyes, I wonder, or the sweet thoughtful mouth, or 
the delicious smile that flashes out unawares and 
breaks up the thoughtful look ?” This in a mus- 
ing tone to himself rather than to his auditors. 
**T really don’t know what it is, and I won’t at- 
tempt to describe her; but she is a most en- 
chanting girl.” 

Loo drew herself farther back into her corner— 
coiled herself up in her obscurity, almost as if 
there had been some touch of the serpent in her 
nature. ‘There must have been in her composi- 
tion some latent vein of envy anc all uncharita- 
bleness, some perverted feeling engendered out 
of poverty and wretchedness ; for this praise of 
another’s beauty stirred a sullen anger in her 
breast. This picture of a woman, charming 
alike in herself and her surroundings, wounded 
her as keenly as a premeditated insult. It seem- 
ed only a roundabout way of telling her how low 
and common and unworthy she was. 

‘*Humph!” exclaimed Mr. Gurner, with a 
jovial significance. ‘‘ And this young lady with 
the spiritual countenance is the only child of a 
rich father, your late uncle’s partner, and you see 
her every day. ‘That sounds like St. George's, 
Hanover Square.” 

Mr. Leyburne laughed in a comfortable, self- 
satisfied way. 

**She is the dearest girl in the world,” he 
said; ‘‘and I ought to be the happiest man in 
creation if Ican win her. But you mustn't talk 
about any such thing, Jarred. I've no right to 
sit here and rhapsodize about her. It’s all in 
the clouds yet awhile.” 

**T don’t suppose it will stop long in the 
clouds,” answered Jarred, with a faint spice of 
bitterness. ‘‘ There can’t be much reason for 
waiting when there’s plenty of coin. It’s only 
we poor folks who have to hang back from the 
church door for fear it should prove a short-cut 
to the work-house. There’s my girl there now, 
for instance”—indicating Loo with a flourish of 
his pipe—‘‘ she hasn’t a bad figure-head, and 
would pass muster if she was tidy and better 
dressed. Yet I warrant she'll have to wait an 
uncommon time before she finds a husband that 
can give her three meals a day and a house to 
live in.” 

Loo blushed scarlet at this paternal speech. 

** Who said I wanted a husband, father ?” she 
exclaimed, indignantly. ‘* Do you think a wom- 
an has nothing better to think of than husbands ? 
I've seen too much misery come of husbands in 
Voysey Street. If I have to go out charring 
when I'm old, I'd rather char for myself than 
for a drunken husband, as I’ve seen some do in 
our street.” 

‘*A hard idea of life, as seen from Voysey 
Street,” said Walter, with his good-natured 
laugh. ‘* But let us hope you may not be obliged 
to spend all your days in Voysey Street, Miss 
Gurner. ‘There are places where husbands are 
not all given to drink or wives reduced to char- 
ring.” 

What's the good of hoping it?” returned 
Loo, in her dreary way—a manner which was 
a youthful reflection-of her grandmother's. ‘I 
used to hope it when I was six years old, but I 
left off before I was seven; but now I’m nearly 
nineteen, and I’m not much nearer seeing the 
last of Voysey Street.” 

‘* Not much nearer, so far as you know at this 
precise moment,” argued Walter, cheerily ; ‘* but 
the possibilities of youth are infinite. Cinder- 
ella’s carriage and Cinderella’s godmother may 
be waiting round the corner for you. And now, 
Mrs. Gurner, as it’s on the stroke of midnight, 
and I'm afraid I've been keeping you up, I'll say 
good-night.” ‘The elder lady’s glance had wan- 
dered toward the press-bedstead lately, yearning- 
ly. ‘But before departing I’ve a favor to ask 
of you.” 

The favor was Mrs. Gurner’s consent to her 
granddaughter’s sitting for Lamia; a request 
which the lady, although in the last stage of sleep- 
iness, received with befitting dignity. 

‘*Laminia!” she repeated; ‘‘d never heard 
of the young person. A historical character, I 
suppose ?” 

**No, not exactly historical; a character be- 
longing to fable and poetry.” 

‘** A respectable young person, I presume? I 
couldn't think of my granddaughter sitting for 
any young person who was not a strictly correct 
character.” 

** Lor, grandma,” said Loo, with a shrug, ‘‘as 
if it mattered in a picture! And as if any body 
who saw the picture would know me /” 

‘* There are plenty in Voysey Street who would 
know you, and even round the corner,” answered 
the grandmother, solemnly. 

Walter, hard driven, and not feeling quite pre- 
pared to vouch for Lamia’s unblemished respect- 
ability, argued that a fabulous young person was 
hardly subject to the laws that govern modern 
society ; and that, moreover, perhaps very few 
people among those who paid their shilling to 
see the picture would have a very clear idea who 
Lamia was. 

‘There's something in that,” replied Mrs. 
Gurner,  ‘‘I have read a good deal of history 
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in my lifetime, but I never came across this La- 
minia of yours.” 

Thus, after a little farther argument, to give 
due importance to the question, Mrs. Gurner ex- 
pressed her willingness that the painter should 
bring his canvas and colors next day, and begin 
his portrait of the sullen-looking damsel coiled 
up in the big arm-chair, who evinced no person- 
al interest in the subject. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresPonDEnT. ] 
The Remains of the Tichborne Storm.—Mathematical 
Puzzles.—Some social and political Facts. 
LTHOUGH that revolution has not taken 
place in this country by reason of the ver- 
dict against ‘‘Sir Roger Tichborne” which was 
foretold by your New York Herald, the effects 
of that just deliverance are still apparent. Dr. 
Kenealy has been excluded from the mess of his 
circuit, which will prevent any junior from taking 
a brief under him, and his case is also under 
consideration by the benchers of Gray’s Inn (his 
inn of court), with the object of deciding wheth- 
er his conduct during the late trial was not de- 
serving of his being ‘‘ disbarred”—a punishment 
not inflicted, I believe, since it befell Mr. Edwin 
James. In view of these persecutions of the 
learned doctor, a public meeting has been held 
by certain sympathizers, including Mr. Skip- 
worth, the magistrate who was committed for 
contempt of court some months ago, and Mr. 
Guildford Onslow, who only saved himself by an 
abject apology ; and these gentlemen express re- 
gret that ‘‘ no public effort has yet been made to 
obtain the release of that unfortunate man now 
unjustly languishing in prison,” namely, Mr, 
Arthur Orton. And yet at the same time Jean 
Luie, thestraight witness, and ‘‘ Captain Brown,” 
his confederate, are being tried for perjury, and 
have in effect admitted their crime—so difficult is 
it to disabuse the human mind when a belief has 
once gotten hold of it, and especially if its pro- 
prietor has a stock of Tichborne bonds on hand 
absolutely unsalable. ‘The richest part of this 
after-crop of the trial is, that on the strength of 
his performance as counsel for the defendant, 
Dr. Kenealy is about to enlighten the world as 
editor of a weekly paper—TZhe Englishman—in 
which he announces his intention ‘‘to revive 
that great spirit among us which shone forth a 
hundred years ago in the letters of Junius ;” or, 
in other words, as I conclude, 
“In libels for the weekly press 
To drown his briefless wretchedness.” 
He is also to give us ‘‘a summary of general 
news, excluding every thing of a nature likely to 
lower or corrupt the dignity of the mind ;” by 
which, if he means any thing, he must needs 
guarantee that his own speeches will not be re- 
ported in his own paper. 

In Vanity Fair, a very fashionable satirical 
paper, famous for its caricature cartoons, we 
have this week a capital portrait of ‘‘ Baron” 
Grant, the speculator, with his hands in his pock- 
ets. This would be, say the wits, a most excel- 
lent likeness but for the position: he has always 
been hitherto observed with his hands in the pock- 
ets of other people. 

The wave of controversy as to whether a man 
retains his speech or not after having had his 
tongue cut out hasno doubt reached your shores, 
if it did not originate there; and apropos of it, 
there has lately been performed a curious oper- 
ation, which is now the chief topic of scientific 
(medical) gossip. A man had cancer in the 
tongue, which it was therefore necessary to ex- 
cise ; but instead of the surgeon performing this 
with the knife, he made a hole in the throat, 
through which he passed a platinum wire and loop- 
ed it round the tongue ; then by an electric bat- 
tery the wire was rendered red-hot, and the tongue 
was severed, as it were by the actual cautery, 
thus preventing the spread of the disease. The 
patient, of course, was under chloroform, and has 
exchanged torture for comparative ease, and can 
even express his gratitude for the result. 

In the forth-coming life of a certain distin- 
guished philosopher and mathematician there 
will appear some arithmetical puzzles, with 
which he used to amuse a limited circle, and 
here is one for Young America to crack : 

A cattle-farmer left his cows by will in the 
following proportion: one-half of them to his son, 
one-third to his nephew, and one-ninth to his 
grandson; but, unhappily for the exactness of 
the shares, he happened to have seventeen cows, 
which of course were indivisible. Under these 
circumstances, the heirs borrowed a cow, making 
the herd eighteen. ‘Then they divided the prop- 
erty according to their relative’s directions, the 
son getting nine cows, the nephew six, the grand- 
son two—#. e., seventeen cows in all—and then 
they sent back the borrowed cow with their best 
compliments and thanks. 

‘There are very few ladies even in this advanced 
era of feminine intellect who can detect what is 
wrong in the tale of these cows. 

Again, this same philosopher happened to be 
master of a college, and on one occasion received 
a letter from one of his under-graduates to the 
following effect : 

“Dear Sre,—As you are a divine as well as a math- 
ematician, I will trouble you to answer me this ques- 
tion, which, it seems to me, strikes at the root of our 
system of popular theology : I have but one father and 
mother, yet T heve two grandfathers and two grand- 
mothers, four great-grandfathers and four great-grand- 
mothers, and so on. How, then, is it possible that I 
or any one else in the world can ‘be descended from a 
single pair?” 

It is a matter of surprise to some people that 
there is so great a difficulty in compelling our 
railway companies to improve matters for the 
accommodation of the public, or even to take 
obvious precautions against accidents, but their 
astonishment would be less if they were aware 





that in our House of Lords there are no less 
than fifty-two railway directors. It is a profes- 
sion which admirably suits a hereditary legis- 
lator, who has only to lend his name to ‘‘ the 
board,” draw his salary, and vote when ‘ vested 
interests” are imperiled. In the House of Com- 
mons there are no less than 124 railway direct- 
ors, from landed proprietors who own half a 
county down to that comparatively needy class 
called ‘‘ guinea-pigs,” from their well-known 
readiness to sit on any board where the sum of 
one guinea at least is paid for the incubation. 
I had once the pleasure of meeting one of these 
‘* curiosities” of natural history in a railway car- 
riage (in which, I need not say, he was traveling 
free), and he showed me his bunch of golden 
keys (I won’t swear the metal was solid), each 
of which signified a separate directorship. This 
particular guinea-pig had nine keys. In En- 
gland there is a growing opinion (among persons 
who are not musical) that there should be some 
stop to these keys. 

Another thing that requires some abatement 
is the enormous wages of our pitmen, which sig- 
nifies in every poor man's household a scarcity 
of coal. ‘The money thus obtained is spent with 
the most reckless extravagance. A gentleman 
in Staffordshire, being in a provision dealer's 
shop in a mining district, and seeing some seal- 
ed tins, inquired what they contained. 

‘Grouse and partridges, Sir.” 

“How many birds are there in each tin, and 
what do you charge?” 

‘*There is a bird in each tin, and they are 
half a crown each.” 

“Thank you; that is more than I can afford.” 

“Very likely, Sir. No offense, but we don’t 
lay them in for professional gentlemen like you” 
(his customer was a doctor); ‘‘ we get them for 
the miners. A miner called with his wife half 
an hour ago and asked the same questions as 
you have done. When I answered them he said, 
* Missus, we'll hev two of them for tea.’” 

It is a comfort to think that while our miners 
are so well provided for, the uppermost classes 
are not altogether neglected. In the exuberance 
of its loyalty, and to mitigate the narrow circum- 
stances (described in my last Gossip) of the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh, the City of London 
has resolved to give them a service of plate of 
the value of three thousand guineas. 

Of the improved quiet and orderliness of our 
first election under the ballot there can be no 
question, but it seems that bribery has not got 
altogether out of fashion. ‘The desire to sit in 
Parliament is certainly as great as ever, and 
considering that no pecuniary advantage is de- 
rived from it, it is on the whole a creditable 
symptom. <A few lawyers may derive an indi- 
rect benefit from a seat in the House, but other- 
wise there is only position to tempt a candidate. 
Yet a shrewd election agent who was asked the 
other day what a seat in Parliament would fetch 
if put up to auction, with’a guarantee against all 
further expense, trouble, and annoyance, replied, 
‘** Between ten and fifteen thousand pounds.” 
So cheap is money, so dear is ‘‘ social status,” 
among us Britishers. What it costs to defend 
a seat after it has been gained against petition 
may be guessed at from the fact that Mr. Haw- 
kins, Q.C. (the Tichborne trial man), has been 
retained since the last election in six cases, in 
each of which he is said to have received a re- 
taining fee of six hundred guineas, and a daily 
‘* refresher” of a hundred. 

Expensive, however, as is law in this country 
—‘‘open to rich and poor alike,” said Sydney 
Smith, ‘‘like the London tavern”—it is not so 
costly as attire in the neighborhood of Cape 
Coast Castle. ‘‘'The most expensively dressed 
man I ever saw,” writes a sailor correspondent, 
‘*was an African chief. His wives had anoint- 
ed him with palm-oil, and then powdered him 
from head to foot with gold-dust.” 

Do not suppose from what you read in the 
English Times that every body in this country 
has confidence in Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, or has 
lost faith in his predecessor. A certain Welsh 
minister, holding forth upon the result of the 
late election, summarized matters in the follow- 
ing striking sentence: ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone appealed 
to the country, and, behold, it shouted to his 
face, ‘ Not this man, but Barabbas!’” 

R. Kemstr, of London. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


App.Le Cuar.orre.—Prepare by peeling and cutting 
into small, thin pieces two dozen large cooking ap- 
ples. Have ready, also, one pound of sugar, a quarter 
of a pound of sliced preserved citron, half.a pound of 
hot melted butter, and a loaf of stale bread, also 
sliced very thin. Take a baking dish that will hold 
one gallon, line it with slices of bread dipped in the 
melted butter, placing the buttered sides against the 
dish ; now make a thick layer of apples, strew plen- 
tifully with sugar, and dot with bits of citron; now 
another layer of buttered bread, then another thick 
one of apples, sugar, citron, etc., until the dish is 
packed as full as it will hold. Steam for a while to 
extract the juice from the fruit, then place in an 
oven to bake, applying the heat, however, gradually, 
so as to run no risk of breaking the dish. Allow the 
Charlotte to cook slowly for several hours, or until by 
inserting a spoon you find that the apples have become 
perfectly tender and transparent. When drawn from 
the oven turn out into a handsome dessert dish, and 
sift over it a frosting of granulated white sugar. Serve 
with a sauce of simple cream. To be eaten with des- 
sert spoons from small flat plates. 

Jetty Pupprnes.—Eight eggs, one cupful and a half 
of butter, one cupful and a half of pulverized white 
sugar, one cupful and a half of currant jelly. Season 
with essence of lemon. Bake the crust nearly done, 
and then pour in the batter. Bake until the puddings 
are slightly brown. This quantity will make three 
deep pudding plates full. 

Surrnion Barap Pupprvc.—Croumble up one pint 
of loaf bread; pour over the crumbs one quart of 
sweet milk. Stir in the beaten yolks of five eggs, one 
cupful of sugar, and one table-spoonful of melted but- 
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‘ter. Season delicately with lemon. Bake the pudding 
until it is of the consistency of baked custard. When 
moderately cool, spread over a layer of jelly or pre- 
serves. Beat up the whites of the five eggs until 
very light, amd add five table-spoonfuls of white sug- 
ar. Flavor this meringue with vanilla, put it on the 
pudding, and brown slightly. When sent to table it 
iis thought by some to be a great improvement to pour 
«@ little cream in each plate as a sauce. Yet this is 
just as convenience may dictate. It is good enough 
without, 

Borrermirk Puppine.—Two eggs, two cupfuls of 
sugar, half a cupful of butter, one tea-spoonful of 


/, soda sifted in two cupfuls of flour and three cupfuls 


of buttermilk. Stir this last into the flour, etc., and 
mitx lightly. Grease a pudding dish, and bake an hour. 
‘Te lbe eaten with sauce, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


T will be remembered by those who have fol- 

lowed the various phases of educational prog- 
ress in the European states that a while ago the 
Russian government took indirect measures to 
prevent Russian women from entering the Uni- 
versity of Zurich as students. This circumstance 
has a proved advantageous, by opening in- 
creased facilities for the higher education of 
women in Russia. There were nearly one hun- 
dred women students at Zurich from Russia, 
and the government has found it imperative to 
furnish at home the privileges which they were 
prevented from enjoying abroad, It is now pro- 
posed to erect colleges for girls in various parts 
of the empire, on the same system as the boys’ 
colleges, and afterward, probably, a university 
for women, which will doubtless include a school 
of medicine. There is a great lack of medical 
men in Russia, and many women students have 
devoted themselves to this science. Although 
the Russian peasant does not yet understand 
the advantages of sending his children to school, 
great progress has been made among the middle 
classes in developing a desire for knowledge. 
There is a want of teachers for the common 
schools, as well as for the higher ones; and 
Russian women have shown ample capacity for 
teaching, and are specially apt in scientific stud- 
jes. Consequently the government makes ar- 
rangements for the scientific education of both 
sexes, 





Probably in a short time the Feejee Islands will 
become a portion of the British dominions. In 
fact, the report has come that the King of the 
Feejees has formally ceded the islands to England, 
and that the British consul has accepted them 
in the name of the Queen, subject to the decis- 
ion of the British government. These islands 
are regarded as the richest and most accessible 
of any of the South Pacific groups, and the cli- 
mate is one of the finest tropical climates in the 


; world. There is a native population estimated 


at about two hundred thousand; and there are 
nearly four thousand white settlers— mostly 
British subjects. 





A contest in archery has recently taken place 
on Dorchester Heights, South Boston, in which 
ten young ladies participated, and the gold med- 
al, valued at $100, was won by one of them. 





The revision of the Bible is progressing rapid- 
ly in England, yet it will occupy about six years 
longer. The translators are adopting, as near- 
ly as possible, the same arrangements as those 
enforced by James I. during the making of his 
translation. Dr. Guisburg, a Church of En- 
gland clergyman, is one of the most indefatiga- 
ble of the workers on the revision. The prelim- 
inary work is discharged by him, and then sub- 
mitted to the other members of the company. 





Watering-place hotels are notifying the public 
that they will be open soon—some of them as 
early as June 1. But there must be a little taste 
of summer weather before there will be seen any 
great rush out of the city. 





A young clergyman—unmarried, of course— 
living in a certain town in this State, made the 
unguarded remark that young ladies nowadays 
can make nice cake, but can not make good 
bread. A few days after he made this statement 
he received fourteen loaves of bread, with the 
compliments of fourteen young ladies of his con- 
gregation. We have no doubt the bread was 
good. 





Senator Sumner bequeathed a painting, called 
“The Miracle of the Slave,” to his colored friend, 
Mr. Josttua B. Smith, of Boston. This painting 
is supposed to be the work of Tintoretto, and is 
the counterpart of a large wall painting by that 
artist now —— in Florence. This is be- 
lieved to be the original from which he painted 
the larger picture. When Mr. Sumner was in 
Europe some years since he accidentally discov- 
ered this painting and purchased it. In size it 
is three by four feet, and the canvas contains 
about thirty distinct figures. The design is 
purely allegorical. On one side, upon an ele- 
vated dais, sits the judge, while before him lies 
the prostrate slave, whose bonds and fetters 
have been stricken from him by an angel, who 
descended in the midst of the wondering throng, 
bearing the book of the law, and coming as the 
messenger of liberty and freedom. The paint-! 
ing is remarkable for the perfection of the fig- 
ures represented, and for the brilliancy of its 
coloring. 





It is argued against cremation that its general 
establishment would give — protection to 
the poisoner. The crime of poisoning is usual- 
ly detected by chemical analysis, and this more 
frequently is made after the interment than be- 
fore. Of course, if the body is burned, the dan- 
ger to the criminal immediately disappears. 





‘*A new play by Shakspeare”’ is announced ! 
Mr. Payne Collier discovered it, or believes that 
he did. It is King Hdward I/T,, and passages 
pees from it certainly sound Shakspearean. 

nfortunately the belief that this play was writ- 
ten by William Shakspeare is supported only by 
internal evidence; and the literary community 
will scarcely consider that sufficient. 





About four thousand persons were present at 
the recent reception of the Brooklyn Art Asso- 
ciation. Of course a reception is not the best 
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time to examine pictures, and on this occasion 
the visitors seemed to understand it, and con- 
tented themselves very generally with seeing 
each other, and studying the elegant spring toi- 
lettes which were displayed. There are abont 
three hundred and eighty paintings in the exhi- 
bition, and although perhaps there are not so 
many striking pictures as there have been some- 
times, the average merit does not fall below any 
previous collection of the association. 





A Massachusetts court has rendered a verdict 
of $15,000 damages against certain wholesale 
dealers in drugs who put up packages of aconite 
in mistake for picra, and sold them to retailers, 
The mistake very nearly caused the death of at 
least one person. 





How few people believe the profoundly truth- 
ful words of Charles Lamb: “ A laugh is worth 
a hundred groans in any market.”’ 





In Paris the birth of every child must be an- 
nounced at the mayoralty of the ward in which 
the parents live, and be registered within three 
days. Great exactness is required of the en- 
grossing clerk as to the name, parentage, and 
description of the child, and the place where 
the birth occurred. Two copies of this first act 
of registration are made, and one is kept at the 
Mairie and the other sent to the Hotel de Ville. 
The least falsification of an act, a single change 
made without authority, is punished by fine and 
imprisonment. 

The present inundation in the South and West 
is probably more disastrous than any which has 
ever occurred in the United States. A large por- 
tion of Louisiana and Mississippi is literally un- 
der water. In Arkansas, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Missouri large sections of coun- 
try are suffering severely from the floods. We 
can not fully realize the condition of the many 
thousands who have been driven from their ru- 
ined homes, and are perishing for lack of food. 
fg unfortunate sufferers need sympathy and 
aid. 





The identification of the body of Dr. Living- 
stone, when it reached England, was made clear 
by the condition of the bone of the left arm, of 
which there had been an ununited fracture, the 
result of a bite of a lion over thirty years ago. 





Butter is one thing, and ‘“‘ oleomargarine” is 
another. These two articles appear to have be- 
come rather mixed in the public mind—and also 
in the butter tubs. Consequently the Butter 
and Cheese Exchange has recently instituted an 
investigation into the manufacture of “ olec- 
margarine’’ and the adulteration of real butter. 
All processes of adulteration are wholly con- 
demned, as tending to cast suspicion upon the 
whole production, and as being unfair; but the 
opinion is expressed that there is no harm in 
making and selling ‘‘ oleomargarine” under that 
name, so that people may know what they are 
buying. Good butter is a rarer article than is 
generally supposed, and careful housekeepers 
tell us that it is the most difficult thing they 
have to provide for the table. , 





The American Geographical Society recently 
held a memorial meeting at the Academy of 
Music in this city as a tribute of esteem to the 
The stage was appropri- 
ately draped with black and white crape, as well 
2s a portrait of the great explorer, and a large 
colored map of Africa, whereon his wanderings 
were delineated. The exercises of the evening 
consisted chiefly in music, and addresses from 
Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Hayes, Dr. Schenck, 
and others. 





Barnum’s great Roman Hippodrome is an ex- 
tensive affair. The building is four hundred 
and twenty-six feet long by. two hundred feet 
wide, and seats are provided for several thou- 
sand persons. The promenade is over twelve 
hundred feet long, and the race track one-fifth 
of a mile in length. 





Cipriani, the young Italian who swallows forks, 
was slowly dying, according to the latest re 
ports; but his example has caused a deal of 
trouble. A young clerk—in Paris, we believe— 
thinking he could do better than Cipriani, tried 
the experiment a short time ago. The fork dis- 
appeared down his throat, and he has had scores 
of doctors about him ever since. If he doesn’t 
die of the fork, he will die of the doctors. In 
fact, he has proposed to swallow another fork, 
so that the physicians might be certain that it 
was really in his stomach, and not try so many 
experiments for ascertaining the whereabouts 
of the first-swallowed article. The poor fellow 
has been nearly strangled to death by perpetual 
throat-soundings. Swallowing forks is not de- 
sirable as a regular amusement. 





The following item concerning the naming of 
ocean steamers will be of general interest: The 
steamers of the National line are named after na- 
tions; the White Star line adopt the termina- 
tion ‘ic ;’? Guion line, American States and Ter- 
ritories; Inman line, American and European 
cities, prefix ‘‘ City of;’’ Cunard line, kingdoms, 
islands, and colonies; State line, American 
States, prefix “State of;’”? Eagle line, German 

ets and statesmen; North German Lloyds, 

erman kings, princes, rivers, etc.; Hamburg 
line, German confederations; Anchor line, 
States, kingdoms, islands, and colonies; and 
Philadelphia line, American States. The Inman 
is called the ‘city’ line, and the Anchor the 
‘alphabetical’ line, because the letters of the 
alphabet have been used in almost regular order 
in naming the steamers. 





Rice has been provided in immense quantities 
for the suffering people in India, and extraordi- 
nary efforts have been made to send it into the 
districts where it is required. The zemindars, 
or large landed proprietors, who had great influ- 
ence over the famine-stricken districts, have 
given most valuable assistance. At the first 
call they contributed £80,000, and relinquished 
claims for rent to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. In one case a landed 
proprietor, who had no connection with Bengal, 
gave 10,000 tons of rice, and others gave large 
sums Of money and much grain. In India peo- 
ple are making what efforts they can to relieve 
the pressure of need, 
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GATHERING VIOLETS. 


FTER much coquetting, spring at last is here. 

A balmy air has succeeded the bleak winds 

that lingered so long, and the up-springing grass 
is blue with violets and golden with buttercups. 
Dwellers in the country find their chief delight 
at this season in gathering the delicate wild flow- 
ers which’ have a charm and grace of their own, 
unequaled by the rarest exotics of - hot-house 
growth. Nature has finally shaken off the tor- 
pidity of winter, and appears arrayed in a fresh 
loveliness, like the down on the peach, which we 
hasten to enjoy ere it is palled by the advancing 
heats of summer. | There is nothing comparable, 
indeed, to the zest with which one gathers the first 
spring violets, and inhales their fragrance, regard- 
ing them as a guerdon that winter indeed is over. 








mh 


on the whole three hundred and sixty-five, and 
Longchamps is forgotten. 

It was: foretold that on this date we should 
behold the re-appearance of narrow scabbards, 
or dresses in the form of sheaths, narrow and 
clinging—such, in a word, as were worn in the 
ungraceful days of the Directory. ‘The partisans 
of this fashion were very brave in advance, but 
when the decisive moment arrived it was found 
that ladies had not the courage to disfigure them- 
sélves by renouncing for this hideous style the 
graceful draperies, ample folds, and ingenious 
combinations which make the present fashion— 
always excepting the hats and bonnets—the most 
picturesque and convenient that ever was known. 
The consequence is that polonaises and over- 
skirts have a new lease of life, and are not likely to 
be dethroned by-the ugly and grotesque scabbard. 








were likewise pleated perpendicularly, but in 
wider pleats, each being two inches wide. On 
the front (which was arranged, as I have said, 
in narrow pleats) a large curve was traced with 
the aid of a band of muslin pleated horizontally 
and edged with lace, so as to simulate the front 
of a rounded over-skirt; this band trimmed the 
tablier alone, and ended on each side under a 
muslin band pleated horizontally and edged with 
lace, which marked the outlines of the tablier. 
The muslin sleeves were somewhat longer than 
those of the under dress, and were pleated per- 
pendicilarly, the pleats being of medium width, 
and confined only at the top and bottom by a cap 
and cuff trimmed with broad lace. - Nothing could 
equal the freshness and apparent simplicity of this 
graceful toilette, although destitute of over-skirt, 
draperies, ruches, and flounces of all kinds. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresponpDeEnT. } 


1 REAT and radical changes have been pre- 
dicted in feminine toilettes. Even the pre- 


cise date when these changes were to take place | 


was most positively announced, namely, the 
Longchamps day of traditional memory, though 
this memory is so far lost in the darkness of time 
as to be totally forgotten, for Longchamps no 
longer exists. Formerly this day, whieh is that 
of Good-Friday, witnessed the appearance and 
establishment of the spring fashions, which were 
immediately adopted and followed by the whole 
world. Times have changed : instead of setting 
the fashions on one day in the year, we set them 





| The toilette is 


completed by a Dolman cape, 
fastened at the back of the waist, of the same 


| material as the over-skirt, and trimmed in the 


| same manner. 
| spring in de bége of the same shade as the natu- 


| 


The same dress is made for 


| ral color of the ostrich feathers with which it is 
| trimmed. 


Bonnets are so varied in shape and so numer- 
ous that it is impossible to specify them all. I 
may say, however, that two shapes among them 
meet with most general favor. One is the wreath 
of flowers which I described in my last letter. 
This so-called bonnet is composed of a small 
brim of stiff lace in the shape of a diadem, and 
covered with flowers. This is all; there is nei- 
ther crown nor cape, nor any thing else what- 
ever. The other is the cap—a soft crown of 
faille, foulard, or crépe de Chine, edged with a 














GATHERING VIOLETS. 


Nevertheless I must describe a scanty clinging 
dress that has: been made for the trousseau of 
one of our most elegant brides this spring.. ‘The 
under dress, of light mauve faille; was cut in the 
princesse shape, high-necked, with almost tight 
sleeves reaching to the elbow. ‘This was only 


the frame-work of the toilette; the real dress,. 


which was worn over the preceding one, was of | 


very transparent white muslin. ‘The front of 
this dress was likewise cut in the princesse shape 
—that is, with the waist and skirt in one piece— 
and was pleated perpendicularly from the top to 
the bottom in narrow pleats, separated by spaces 
of an equal width with themselves, so as to form, 
in a word, a sort of lustreless stripes. The waist 
was high-necked. ‘he side and back breadths 


| 


The light woolen dresses, of which we see pro- 
digious numbers, or those of silk, designed for 
spring and the rainy days of summer, have waists 
styled armor, cuirass, and Jeanne d’Are, for all 
these appellations designate one and the same 
thing, namely, the close-fitting waist, with flat 
basque, plain in front, and furnished behind with 
large pleats called cornets. ‘These waists, which 
are filled with whalebones, are laced behind, and 


} are only becoming to persons of medium size, 


| 
| 


neither too stout nor too thin. The woolen fab- 
ric most in vogue is very soft and clinging, and 
of a pale blue color; it is used for over-skirts, 
which are trimmed with bands of ostrich feathers 
of the natural color—that is, écru gray—and are 


thick ruche of the same or of flowers. Fancy 
a night-cap bordered with a wreath of flowers, 
and you have this bonnet exactly, The multitude 
continue to wear the very high and almost round 
bonnets that have prevailed for six months past. 
Independent wrappings, to be worn with dresses 


| of all kinds, whether light or dark, will be little 


| 
} 


worn over a black velvet or dark blue silk skirt. | 


mantelets, double-breasted jackets, small capes 
adjusted in the back by strings placed under- 
neath, and, lastly, small Dolmans—all of light 
cloth, embroidered with braid or cord. ‘These 
are easily put on and off, and can be carried on 
the arm or thrown across the front of a carriage ; 
in short, they are a convenient protection against 
sudden changes of temperature. 

‘The most stylish and practical traveling dress 
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is of de bege in two shades. The skirt is of the 
darker color, as is always the case, and is trimmed 
in front with a tablier composed of alternate dark 
and light folds. The other breadths are trimmed 
with three flounces, ‘The over-skirt is of a new 
style, being looped with the aid of buttons and 
button-holes, which permit it to be folded flat 
and packed away without rumpling its draperies. 
This over-skirt is of the lighter shade, and is 
trimmed with dark bias folds. ‘The waist is in 
the form of a jacket with pockets, with a simu- 
lated vest. The trimming is like that of the over- 
skirt, that is, bias folds. 

I have seen another pretty dress in prepara- 
tion, of plain pink batiste. I pause here to say, 
by way of parenthesis, that in July and August 
many dresses will be worn of plain blue, pink, or 
pale green batiste, and that with these plain ba- 
tistes, which will be used for skirts, will be com- 
bined over-skirts of Asiatic linen and other sum- 
mer fabrics made of cotton. 

‘To return to the plain pink batiste dress, which 
was exquisite, the demi-trained skirt was edged 
with three ruches of the material, each five inches 
wide, separated by a space of an inch and a half; 
these ruches were pleated, and fastened only on 
the upper edge. The polonaise of the same ma- 
terial, without a lining, was adjusted in the back 
only ; the trimming was composed of a ruche 
like that of the skirt; the same trimming simu- 
lated on the waist a jacket with pockets. ‘The 
polonaise was heart-shaped in front. This was 
a beautiful summer house dress, and was design- 
ed for a young lady of exquisite taste. 

India shawls, in despair at being no longer in 
fashion, have regained their supremacy in anoth- 
er direction, on condition of being plain (that is, 
the India cashmere ground before it is embroid- 
ered); in this state they form the most beautiful 
and most graceful over-skirts and polonaises that 
can be imagined, falling in soft, rich folds. This 
spring a few leaders of fashion in Paris have been 
fortunate enough to procure the plain cashmere, 
which they have worn as polonaises, trimmed 
with white lace, over black velvet skirts. I have 
seen one of these of a delicate rose de Chine 
tint, and I have no hesitation in saying that this 
cashmere, silky to the eye, and at once heavy 
and light, pliant and resisting, is truly the king 
of fabrics for the present fashions devoted to 
garments, draped, looped, and falling in folds 
over rich and tastefully trimmed skirts. 

EmMecine RaymMonp. 





SERENADE. 
SieeP on thine eyes, peace in thy breast! 
White-limbed lady, lie at rest ; 
Near thy casement, shrill of cry, 
Broods the owl with luminous eye. 


Midnight comes ; all fair things sleep, 
While all dark things vigil keep ; 
Round thy sleep thy scented bower 
Foldeth like a lily flower. 


All so still around thee lies, 

Peace in thy breast, sleep on thine eyes! 
All without is dark as death, 

And thy lover wakeneth. 


Underneath thy bower I pace, 
Star-dew sparkling on my face ; 
All around me, swift of sight, 
Move the creatures of the night. 


Hark, the great owl cries again, 
With an echo in the brain, 

And the dark Earth in her sleep 
Stirs and trembles, breathing deep. 


Sleep on thine eyes, peace in thy breast! 
Fold thy hands and take thy rest; 

All the night, till morning break, 

Spirits walk and lovers wake! 








SOME NEW BOOKS. 


HE literary sensation of the season is un- 

yang | Victor Huco's Ninety- Three, 
translated by Frank Lez Benepicr. This 
thrilling tale of the civil war in La Vendée is 
decidedly the author's best work since Les Misé- 
rables, and is an admirable specimen of the vig- 
orous word-painting which has placed him in the 
front rank of the French novelists. Itis a strange 
mingling of heroic examples of antique virtue 
and powerfully drawn situations, with those cat- 
alogues and suggestions of literary bric-a-brac 
which Hugo delights to throw off, as if to prove 
his erudition. He shows a rare comprehension 
of the noble motives which actuated men of all 
parties in the heroic age of the French Revolu- 
tion, from the royalist Lantenac to the Girondist 
and Jacobin Gauvain and Cimordain, yet the 
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tiful life, which does honor to the possibilities of 
woman. No one could have told the story so 
well as Mrs. SomeRVILLE has done, in her sim- 
ple, modest, and lucid style. Born nearly a cen- 
tury ago, at a time when female education was 
at its lowest ebb, she educated herself, through 
the most adverse circumstances, in those mathe- 
matical sciences which are deemed the most dif- 
ficult for women, until she was recognized as the 
honored equal of the European savants, while she 
neglected no feminine accomplishment, and pre- 
served such womanly kindness of heart that after 
the lapse of seventy years she was not ashamed 
still to mourn the pet goldfinch which careless 
servants had left in her absence to die of neglect. 
England, which bestows honors with a lavish 
hand on her scientific men, found none for the 
author of the Mechanism of the Heavens ; but the 
world will atone for this neglect by casting lau- 
rels on the grave of one of the noblest of women. 

The Land of the White Elephant, by Frank 
Vincent (Harper & Brothers), is one of the 
most graphic and interesting stories of adventure 
that it has been our good fortune to read for 
many a day. ‘Those mysterious regions of the 
East—Burmah, Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin 
China—where the white elephant rules as a sort 
of sacred Mikado, have always seemed to us a 
sort of Vale of Avalon, with an existence rath- 
er legendary than real. But Mr. Vincent, with 
wonderful energy and enterprise, has bearded the 
lion in his den, and penetrated to the innermost 
recesses of Burmese royalty; he has actually seen 
the white elephant, which he reports as a dusky 
quadruped after all ; and has come away not only 
alive, but loaded with presents and honors from 
the acting sovereigns of those strange countries, 
We envy him his good fortune, and advise every 
one to read his book. 

Another book of a similar character, but cov- 
ering different ground, is Central Asia, edited 
by Bayarp Tayrtor (Scribner, Armstrong, & 
Co.). This is a well-digested compendium of 
ancient and modern explorations in Cashmere, 
Thibet, and Cochin China, by different travelers, 
from Marco Polo to Vigne and Shaw, and is in- 
teresting and instructive, and enriched by pro- 
fuse illustrations. 

Pen Pictures of Europe, by ErxzABETH PEAKE 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is an unaffected narra- 
tive of the grand tour through Great Britain and 
the Continent.. Miss Peake wields a facile and 
graceful pen, and though an amateur writer, her 
observations are sometimes more fresh and piqu- 
ant on that very account. Her impressions of 
travel are not formed from the guide-books, and 
will be useful to those intending to traverse the 
same ground. 

Bartholomew's Portable Atlas (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons) contains sixteen well-engraved maps 
of a convenient octavo size. The atlas is an 
English reprint, and the maps are chiefly de- 
voted to Great Britain and her possessions, the 
United States being compressed in a single one ; 
but there is an advantage in this, as our own at- 
lases, in turn, are apt to be deficient as respects 
foreign countries. A fine map of Canada is of 
especial interest to Americans, 

The Education of Girls, edited by Anna C. 
Brackett (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is a thought- 
ful and able rejoinder to Dr. CLtarkr’s Sex in 
Education, which deserves to be carefully read 
by women. ‘The subject that it involves is one 
of vital importance, which can not be too ear- 
nestly discussed in all its bearings. The volume 
in question is made up of essays by well-known 
American women. Among the most notable of 
these may be specified those of Mrs, Caroline H. 
Dall, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Dr. Avery, the 
resident physician of Vassar College, and Miss 
Brackett, who for many years has been the prin- 
cipal of a young ladies’ school, and is entitled to 
treat the subject from experimental knowledge. 

Pet (Harper & Brothers), by the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, the author of that admirable book, 
Music and Morals, is a charming juvenile book, 
which will be found alike interesting by girls and 
boys, and which combines much useful and in- 
structive information about natural philosophy, 
with a very touching story. It is a book which 
may be safely put into the hands of children, 
who will like it none the less for its tragic and 
affecting end. 

The Story of a Summer (G. W. Carleton & 
Co.), by Cecit1a CLEVELAND, the niece of Hor- 
ace Greeley, is a readable and entertaining ac- 
count of a season spent at the Greeley home- 
stead at Chappaqua. The motif of the book is 
probably to correct sundry sensational stories 
and popular fallacies concerning the great jour- 
nalist, and to depict him as he appeared to those 
who best knew and loved him. Its chief interest 
lies in hitherto unpublished reminiscences of Mr. 
Greeley’s life, as told by his sister, Mrs. Cleve- 
land. 

At the head ofa long list of novels lately 





reader’s sympathies are most strongly enlisted 
by the new Fantine, the half-idiotic peasant 
woman, who, robbed of her young, pursues them 
with a frenzied faith that overthrows all obsta- 
cles, and reverses the destinies of a nation to 
save their obscure lives. Ninety- Three, we un- 
derstand, is but the first of a series of novels 
based on the dramatic epoch of the French Rev- 
olution. ‘The translation, which is a spirited one, 
was made with the author's approbation. 

In the Sketches of Illustrious Soldiers, by 
James Grant Witson (G. P. Putnam's Sons), 
we have readable and instructive biographical 
studies of the great captains of the last five cen- 
turies, beginning with Gonsalvo of Cordova, the 
Chevalier Bayard, and Constable Bourbon, and 
ending with our own Grant and Sherman. The 
volume is illustrated with good portraits of Na- 
— William of Orange, Washington, and 

ellington, and is one that will be especially 
relished by boys. 

The Personal Recollections of Mary Somerville 
(Roberts Brothers) is a record of an ideally beau- 





published by Harper and Brothers we may place 
The Blue Ribbon, by the author of St. Olave’s— 
an idyl of exquisite grace and well-sustained in- 
terest, which is sure to hold the reader entranced 
from the first page to the last.—Next to this 
comes Phineas Redux, by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
in which the fascinating Phineas Finn, with 
whom we made so agreeable an acquaintance not 
long since, appears again on the stage, and is 
conducted through many adventures to the se- 
cure haven of marriage with Madame Max 
Goesler, another of our old friends. Those who 
are curious to follow the fortunes of Lady Eus- 
tace, of the diamond necklace, also have an op- 
portunity to do so in this volume.— Colonel Da- 
ere, by the author of Caste, is another new and 
interesting novel, as is Joun CORDAY JEAFFRE- 
son’s Lottie Darling.—Publicans and Sinners, 
by Miss Brappon, is one of the most fascinating 
stories written of late by this ever-popular nov- 
elist, whose last style is infinitely better than her 
first.— The New Magdalen and The Woman in 
White have just been added to Harper's Iilus- 
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trated Library Edition of Wikre Cottrns’s nov- 
els, which thus far consists of ten volumes, and 
the rest of this series will follow shortly. 








ON CLEANING AND RESTORING 
OIL-PAINTINGS. 


HE best work of a master may easily be 
spoiled by the use of bad varnish, which, 
after a few years, becomes discolored or cracked. 
It is of great importance, therefore, that only the 
best should be used. Better to leave the picture 
in its original dull state than to have it seen 
through a discolored medium. But when the 
thing has really happened, and your valued pic- 
ture is becoming more and more dull and unsat- 
isfactory, the only thing to be done is to remove 
the varnish, thereby setting the colors free. This 
removal may be accomplished by two methods— 
using either soft-soap suds or strong spirits of 
wine. 

For the former use one ounce of soft soap, 
melted in a tea-cupful of hot water. Brush the 
painting with this, and leave it for half an hour, 
when it must be carefully washed off with a 
sponge and warm water. If the varnish is not 
entirely removed, the process must be repeated 
until it is complete. But the greatest care is to 
be observed, lest the colors themselves be at- 
tacked by the soap. For this reason many pre- 
fer to use the spirit, as it acts directly upon the 
varnish, without the least danger to the oil-col- 
ors. The spirit, being poured upon the surface, 
will soon dissolve it, and cause dimness, when 
it may be removed by using a brush or sponge. 
Having thus cleaned the picture, it may be rubbed 
with oil, either sweet-oil or linseed, when the col- 
ors will re-appear in all their original brilliancy. 








BROKEN THREADS. 


N a dingy street in the purlieus of Covent 
Garden there stood, about five years ago, a 
small house only accessible by a dark passage, 
into which the light of day scarcely ever pene- 
trated, and which at night received a small por- 
tion only of the meagre rays thrown by a strug- 
gling gas-lamp placed at its entrance. This 
house, at the time I mention, was occupied by an 
old lady who let lodgings at low rates to needy 
lodgers. One of her rooms had lately been ten- 
anted by a man of about six-and-twenty, the regu- 
larity of whose features showed, in spite of the 
havoc played by poverty and distress, that he 
was of a class higher than his present circum- 
stances seemed to warrant. 

The room which he had was small and low; a 
pinched window in one corner let in whatever 
light was not vbscured by the chimney - pots 
around, and whatever fresh air was not pollu- 
ted by the smoke which issued in dense clouds 
from their tops. In another corner was a small 
fire-place, scarcely able to give heat even to the 
little room which it was intended to warm. The 
side of the room opposite to it and next to the 
window was filled by a low bedstead on which 
was no pillow—nothing but a mattress, a blank- 
et, and a torn sheet. ‘Two wooden chairs and a 
coarse table added to the furniture of the room, 
which was completed by a sort of half wardrobe, 
half cupboard, in which were a few women’s gar- 
ments and some writing materials of the cheap- 
est description. 

Here, at the time of which I speak, were seat- 
ed George Lovelace and his wife. His was an 
old story, one which occurs many times in the 
world, but happily not always with the distress- 
ing and overharsh circumstances which surround- 
ed his life. His father was the owner of a con- 
siderable property in Athertonshire, whose tem- 
per had been ruined by the intemperate habits 
of a profligate youth, and whose judgment not 
unfrequently showed signs of a taint of insanity, 
which had been stronger in earlier generations 
of his family. He had made a hasty marriage 
when of middle age; and, judging others by 
himself, had, when the first burst of passionate 
attachment was over, first neglected his wife, 
and then chosen to suspect her honor. His 
one son, George, was born after he had been 
married three years, and when this suspicious 
fit was at its height; but though never inclined 
to be fond of his son, he had, during his youth, 
shown no signs of any great aversion to him, 
and had treated him not unkindly, especially 
after his mother’s death. He had, however, 
thought that when he had paid for a private 
tutor first, and sent his son to a public school 
afterward, he had done his duty as regards edu- 
cation, and took no further trouble about it ex- 
cept to express a grim satisfaction whenever he 
heard that George had been flogged. 

George, therefore, as may be imagined, grew 
up without developing any extraordinary dispo- 
sition for acquiring knowledge, and on leaving 
school at eighteen was a fair specimen of the 
least favorable productions of our great English 
seminaries. He could read and write, of course, 
and he knew that Charles I, had been beheaded, 
and that Wellington had won a great battle with 
the French at Waterloo. He believed that Mil- 
ton wrote a poem about Paradise, and was con- 
vinced that Shakspeare was the finest poet in the 
world. But of any language save his own he 
could not read a line; and if you asked him what 
happened in ’32 or ’48, he would perhaps have 
told you what won the Derby, but beyond that 
his information and his interest would not have 
reached. He had not turned his thoughts mach 
on the subject of religion; he considered Parson 
Prohser’s sermons a bore, but had no knowledge 
as to what were the doctrines which that ortho- 
dox divine so successfully combated. At the 
same time George was honest. He had often 
been flogged, but never for any thing dishonor- 
able or immoral ; and when he left school, arid 





spent the allowance which his father gave him 
in the society of his equals in London, his life 
was not sullied by any of the yieldings to the 
temptations of vice which so often triumph over 
youths of the age at which he was then. 

He was not much in the society of his father, 
and when he was there were little signs of affec- 
tion shown by either. Sir George, in addition 
to the peevishness to which I have alluded, was 
a cold man, combining in a curious way deter- 
mined doggedness with occasional outbursts of 
furious passion, which made him an awkward 
man to be dependent upon. He was a man also 
of hobbies, and woe to the unhappy wight who 
crossed him when he bestrode one. One of his 
hobbies was the English aristocracy, and he was 
anxious that his son should marry the daughter 
of a neighboring earl, for whose family he had 
the greatest respect, and whose political opinions 
were as conservative as his own. This young 
lady was twelve years younger than George Love- 
lace ; but old Sir George was in no hurry that 
his son should marry—there was plenty of time, 
he thought. 

“*Meanwhile George can be brought by my 
teaching to fall in with my views; and as he is 
a good-looking fellow, and her father is not 
averse, the girl will probably be compliant.” 

T’homme propose. Affairs might have gone 
on as Sir George wished, and this story never 
been written, had not the younger Lovelace, in 
a fishing ramble in Breconshire, met with the 
pretty daughter of a Welsh doctor. George 
was, like his father, subject to sudden impulses, 
and also, like him, apt to be resolute in his de- 
terminations. One of his impulses was to marry 
this girl; not at first, or in a hurry, because he 
was not sure of her affection; but after the ac- 
quaintance of nearly three years, and when the 
sudden death of her father had left her depend- 
ent on the charity of an aunt whom she disliked, 
and the offer of a man whom she had grown to 
love seemed an easy way out of all her troubles. 

Ethel Lovelace was very fair, and George had 
trusted to her extreme beauty to win from his 
father his approval of a marriage of which he 
had said nothing till it was over. 

George had expected some opposition, and he 
knew he should have difficulties with his parent ; 
but he did not anticipate the torrent of indigna- 
tion and abuse which was showered on his head. 
Sir George flew into such a passion that the serv- 
ants had come to his son’s assistance, and with 
difficulty prevented him from laying hands on 
George and inflicting personal violence. 

“*Out of my sight!” he said, and he called 
him a hard name. ‘‘I never thought you were 
my son, and now I'llown you so nomore. Take 
the jade, who has made a fool of you, away; and 
let her know that not one penny shall you or she 
touch while I live or when I am dead. No, not 
if you lie rotting in a poor-house!” 

And from that day Sir George had refused to 
see or hear from his son. 

Then had begun a ‘‘sair” time for the two 
poor fools, who were ill able to battle with the 
world. And since then often and often had 
George cursed the idleness which had prevent- 
ed him from making the most of the teaching 
which he had had, and left him utterly unable 
to turn his hand to any thing that could get 
him bread. He had applied to his friends, but 
they had not done any thing for him. You see, 
Sir George had been beforehand with him, and 
had let it be known that he had cast off his son 
in consequence of disgraceful conduct and atro- 
cious behavior generally. So the world, ever 
ready to take up the cry, ‘‘ Ve victis,” and not 
stopping to inquire whom it was that George had 
married, had turned only too willingly the cold 
shoulder on one who had not once wanted for its 
favors. Ethel too had been refused the help 
which she asked from her aunt, who used the 
old argument so often used to palliate neglect, 
“*You have made your bed, and you must lie 
on it.” 

Then in many ways had George sought for 
employment—as a tutor, as a clerk, as a writer 
in the lower class of daily publications, as a shop- 
man even, and asa messenger. Every thing had 
failed to secure him permanent work. He was 
too old for one place ; he was refused another as 
having no testimonials; his father’s malice got 
him turned out of a third; the ruin of his em- 
ployer had lost him a fourth. And week by 
week, month by month, as each day found him 
ignorant how he should find food for the next, 
he plodded on, getting more and more despair- 
ing, seeing Ethel’s face getting wanner and more 
wan, and knowing that she was becoming less 
and less able to bear the trial which was coming 
upon her. Yet she had borne it, and her babe 
was an additional link which bound her heart to 
her husband's, and gave them courage to face 
the troubles which came so thickly across their 
path. And now they were struggling on, she 
too weak to do much besides nurse her infant, 
and he hardly able to make the wretched pittance 
which he earned buy food enough to keep him 
from hunger after he had given to his wife and 
child. Yet they loved each other, and though 
to each not unfrequently came the thought that 
the other’s happiness in this world had been ru- 
ined by their marriage, the perfect trust which 
each had in the other's affection made them to- 
gether more willing to share unflinchingly the 
difficulties which lay before them. 

At the time of which I tell you George had 
come in tired and dispirited ; for he had earned 
little that day, and even the smile of welcome 
which always met his entrance had failed to re- 
move, as hitherto, the look of anxiety and de- 
spair which was now so firmly planted on his 


features. Still, as his wife got from her cupboard 
the lump of bread and piece of cold meat which 
was to make their miserable meal, and warmed 
up what was left of a quart of ale, and setting it 
on the table, urged him to eat, with a loving 
look in her pale face and blue eyes, George felt 
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that he was not altogether miserable, and was, in 
one respect at least, better off than his neighbors. 

‘They talked of the chances of his father re- 
Jenting, and Ethel, whose idea of parental sever- 
ity did not allow her to conceive such lasting 

hatred of one’s own flesh and blood, had renewed 
her advice to George to go to his father’ s house 
and tell him how wretchedly poor they were, and 
implore him to help them, if not with his money, 
with his interest. 

“ And, George,” she said, ‘‘did you not tell 
me to-morrow is his marriage-day ? Do you not 
think he would be softer to you then ?” 

George thought that it was not every one 
who remembered a marriage-day so carefully as 
Ethel, and his face set as he remembered the 
hard and bitter name which his father had used 
when last they met, and which made it probable 
that the anniversary would not be an inducement 
to Sir George to forgive; but then he looked at 
the pleading face of his dear little wife and the 
sickly appearance of her child, and determined 
that he would risk even a repetition of such abuse, 
and endeavor to soften his father’s heart. 

So next day he went, and the servants in the 
hall, who knew and pitied his case—for they too 
were often victims of his father’s passion—ush- 
ered him to Sir George without telling his name. 

** Well ?” said Ethel, when George came home 
to her that evening. But his flushed and angry 
face, where stubborn defiance was mingled with 
despair, answered her question even before he 
spoke, 

‘“*T went into the room, and when he saw 
me he started up and said, ‘Oh, it’s you, is it? 
What do you want? Is that woman dead?’ I 
told him of our state, of your health, of our pov- 
erty. I pleaded for his pity. I acknowledged 
my fault in marrying without his leave, but urged 
my past and present affection for you. I point- 
ed out your weakness, and said you were scarce- 
ly able to nurse your child. When I mentioned 
the child he stepped toward me and said, hur- 
riedly, ‘Is it a boy or girl? Quick, answer me; 
do you hear?’ I told him it was a girl, and he 
gave a sigh of relief. I was going to urge him 
to forget his anger and at least relieve our pover- 
ty, when he said, ‘Stop; you know your fault— 
repair it. Leave that wretched woman whom 
you say you have married, and never see her 
again. Go abroad for two years, and then live 
in the country on an allowance which I will give 
you. Meanwhile we will have her watched till 
she either starves or—’” 

‘* What, dear?” said Ethel, as George paused 
and hid his face in his hands. 

***Gives you reason for seeking a divorce!’ 
I must have said something violent then, for his 
brutality fairly made me lose my temper. What 
I did say I know not; but our interview ended 
in his rushing at me, knocking me down and 
kicking me repeatedly, till the servants came and 
rescued me from his violence. So all hope is lost 
from that source; and may Heaven’s curses—” 

‘* Stop, George!” said Ethel, quickly. ‘‘ That 
will do no good ; recollect he is your father still.” 

The soft voice could always influence him, and 
even now in the bitterness of his heart availed 
to stay the unfilial words which were rising to 
his lips. 

Affairs, however, looked dark for George and 
his wife, and for a week he was inclined to de- 
spair of ever rescuing her from the distress in 
which they were plunged. But the blackest 
cloud has a silver lining, and Hope never en- 
tirely fails her followers. A comparatively re- 
munerative engagement, from a firm who told 
George they were fully aware of all his cireum- 
stances, gave some encouragement to his life, 
and put an end to the actual fears of hunger 
which he had suffered. But still they were poor, 
very poor; and all Ethel’s management and care, 
and all George's self-denial and industry, were 
required to save enough money to consult the 
doctor about baby, and buy enough medicine 
and port-wine to keep her mother’s roses from 
utterly deserting her cheeks. 

One day, six weeks after the interview with 
Sir George which had terminated so violently, 
and a fortnight after his engagement of which [ 
have told you, George, who never saw the pa- 
pers, received a formal letter in a- business-like 
envelope, the contents of which fairly took away 
his breath. It was from Herne & Hunter, his 
father’s solicitors, who told him that Sir George, 
having been violently excited in the meeting 
with his son, had had a rush of blood to his 
head, and subsequently a fit of apoplexy, from 
which he had died about ten days previous to 
the date of the letter. ‘‘ Every search,” they 
went on to say, ‘for a will having been’ made, 
we have the honor to inform you that none has 
been found, and that therefore, as heir at law, 
you are entitled to lay claim to the whole of the 
estates. We shall be glad to hear from you at 
your pleasure; and we solicit a continuance of 
those favors which,” etc., ete. 

George's first feeling, to give him his due, 
was one of distress at the death of his father, 
and that that death might presumably be attrib- 
uted to his interview with him; but soon this 
feeling gave way to thoughts of his own con- 
dition. All his difficulties at an end! He rich, 
able to bestow on his wife the luxuries which he 
at first had intended for her, and let her take the 
situation in life for which all her poverty and 
distress, all her hard work and misery, could not 
disqualify her! Instead of penury, wealth; in- 
stead of drudgery, leisure; instead of solitude, 
association with those who could appreciate Eth- 
el’s beauty, and feel for the trials which she had 
undergone. These were the contrasts which his 
mind imagined between his past life and his fu- 
ture. Do you wonder that in telling the news to 
Ethel he broke down, and that, for a few mo- 
ments at least, she thought he had lost his head? 

The change in their life was great—almost 
unbearable at first. Like the blaze of light on 
an eye accustomed to darkness, the excess of 





their present ease had stunned, at first, those 
who were becoming inured to difficulty and dis- 
tress. But after a time this wore off, and the 
feeling of astonishment and doubt which arose 
from it, and prevented, for some time, the thor- 
ough enjoyment of their new circumstances, gave 
way in the minds of George and Ethel to a calmer 
state, in which they were thoroughly able to ap- 
preciate the bouaties which Fortune had given 
them. 

Before he moved from his lodging George had 
caused the strictest search to be made for his fa- 
ther’s will. He must be sure of his right, he 
said, before taking possession of the estates ; 
and it was only after every imaginable place 
had been futilely ransacked that he cc t 


was taken ill, Ethel nursed her herself, and the 
doctor said that it was entirely owing to her 
ladyship’s care that the girl came round as she 
did. No one knew who Amy was. She had 
been sent to the lodge-keeper’s by old Sir George, 
who paid a certain sum for her keep, on the 
ground that she was the daughter of an old ten- 
ant who was dead, and to whom he was indebt- 
ed. She was a violent girl, and not in good re- 
pute in the village, where she was not much loved, 
and where stories were told not at all in her fa- 
vor. 
was grateful—for a time—to Ethel for her care. 
A little while afterward, however, she had for- 
gotten this, and became desperately angry one 





to have transferred to his own name the hand- 
some balance which lay unemployed at Hoare’s. 

‘Then he had taken Ethel and baby abroad, and 
they had roamed over Switzerland and Italy to 
the intense delight and advantage of the former ; 
and then—when the roses were in full bloom in 
England and in Ethel’s cheeks—they had come 
back for a little London, preparatory to going 
down to Blackwood for the autumn. Ethel had 
completely recovered the effects of her pauper 
life, and could afford to look back on it without 
pain, and even talk of it during the many inter- 
views which she had with her good old landlady. 

But George never alluded to his past life in 
conversation with his wife, and whenever any 
thing recalled it to his mind Ethel thought that 
a shudder passed over him, as it were of detesta- 
tion of some horrible thing. Nor was his health 
at first good. ‘The harassing anxiety of the four 
years of struggle seemed to have left its stamp 
upon him. He would show signs of lack of en- 
ergy and lack of vigor. Little things would an- 
noy him, and though with Ethel he was always 
gentle and affectionate, with others he would 
with difficulty repress an inclination to be pee- 
vish and querulous. These symptoms, however, 
faded away after a time, and George seemed, 
when he had been in London for a month, as 
well as ever he had been in his youth, 

And the whirl of London went on. The same 
nonsense was talked in ball-rooms, the same 
scandal in boudoirs, the same false logic at clubs, 
And George and Ethel, having determined to 
do London, did it as perhaps young married 
people alone can. They were made much of, 
too—she in the saloons of the women, he in the 
clubs of the men of his party, who had already 
extracted from him half a promise to stand at 
the next election for the county. And they 
obtained every where a welcome, which they 
owed to their position, their strange story, and 
Ethel’s striking beauty, and which they kept up 
by the many good qualities which they possessed. 
But all this while George never spoke about 
their past life to Ethel, nor did he mention the 
subject until they had been at Blackwood for a 
fortnight, and then it was in this wise : 

They were in the garden one evening, after a 
warm day, toward the end of August, sitting in 
two basket-chairs, and watching the sun set 
slowly behind the hills which separated their 
county from its neighbor. It was a sort of day 
on which existence alone is a pleasure; and 
George, as he left his chair, and threw himself 
at the feet of his fair wife, felt this, and broke 
rather a long silence by saying, ‘‘ No, I don’t 
think I could bear it.” 

‘What, dear?” said Ethel, though she had, 
before his answer came, followed his train of 
thought. 

‘**To leave all this and go back to our past 
life. When I think of what was our existence 
and what was evidently meant to be ours for 
life, I can not help feeling as one does after wak- 
ing from a horrible nightmare ; and when I see 
your dear face looking so well and happy, and 
know that you can do all the good actions which 
you love, I can not help thinking some provi- 
dence must have prevented my father doing what 
he must have intended. You are happy here, 
Ethel ?” 

** Yes, perfectly. Why?” 

** Because I should be sorry if you were not. 
I want to live here a great deal. I think a man 
has duty on his property, and ought to do that 
duty as much as he can. He alone can decide 
many things without producing the discontent 
which an agent’s decision, even if equally just, 
often gives. I therefore want to make this our 
home, and not be away from it much, There is 
plenty for you to do, when baby can spare you. 
‘The schools are in a villainous state, and several 
cottages ought to be built in the village. Don’t 
be in a hurry, though, and don’t run a muck 
against people’s prejudices ; others are not nec- 
essarily wrong because they don’t agree with you. 
With tact you may.do much good. By Heaven, 
to think that I can give you the means of doing 
it, and that once— It is too horrible to think 
of that life!” 

So they made up their minds to:stay at Black- 
wood; and before they had been there a year 
the property began to show manifest signs of the 
change of owners. The village began to grow 
tidier. A model cottage or two were put up 
here and there. The school-room was rebuilt, 
and.the church improved. Ethel busied herself 
with the poor, and helped them to help them- 
selves, not by giving them money, but by putting 
them in the way of earning it. Sometimes she 
helped them to buy a sewing- machine, some- 
times she gave them direct employment, and 
sometimes she did them more good by showing 
them how to supply each other's wants, and by 
doing so help themselves. She had the power 
which a pretty woman always has, and she used 
it well, 

Then, too, when sickness broke out and low 
fever came, she sent for a London doctor, and 
kept him in the house for a month, till he had 
broken the neck of the disease, and showed the 
local man the newest manner of dealing with it. 


When Amy Dunscombe, who lived at the lodge, | 
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day b Ethel told her she was too much 
about with Walter, the village attorney’s clerk, 
a low, foul-mouthed chap, who was not often 
seen at church or where he ought to be. She 
was very insolent too, and when Ethel threat- 
ened to send her away, said she did not care; if 
she had her rights she was as good as any of ‘em 
—ay, as my lady herself, notwithstanding all her 
airs. 

But it must not be imagined that Ethel was 
the only one who worked, George put his whole 
heart into his duties. Ere long he knew every 
tenant and their holdings; and while he was ex- 
tremely firm with those whom he thought care- 
less or negligent in their farming, he was always 
ready to help those who were in want of tempo- 
rary aid, and he assisted more than one to drain 
a field, to stock a farm, or to buy a steam-engine. 
He was liked, for he had a popular manner with 
every one, and he had also tact and weight, and 
his ready sympathy and open-handed liberality, 
coupled with his inflexible uprightness, gave him 
power and influence. 

Nor did he neglect his social duties, and those 
who accepted the hospitality of Blackwood were 
never sorry that they had done so, and were al- 
ways glad to come again. George was never a 
wild man, and now he felt far happier in the 
company of those who had, than of those who 
had not, something more to recommend them 
than mere social popularity ; and at Blackwood, 
therefore, you would generally find men of liter- 
ary or artistic distinction, men of ability in the 
law, one or more of the leading men of the min- 
istry—in a word, men of repute in some line or 
another. And on occasions when such a party 
would assemble at Blackwood, Ethel would play 
the hostess with as much pleasure as she took in 
looking after her village, and would be as popu- 
lar with George’s guests as she was with her own 
friends, 

Such was their ]jfe. 

And now I ask you to come on with me to a 
day in November, a little more than three years 
after George had come to Blackwood. And be- 
fore I attempt to describe that day I want to ask 
you a question. Is a man—usually honest — 
who, being suddenly and unawares exposed to a 
most terrible temptation (that temptation height- 
ened by the absolute certainty of escaping detec- 
tion) falls a victim to it, as blamable as the one 
who deliberately, and as it were in cold blood, 
does a dishonest deed? I do not ask is he 
blamable at all? I do not ask whether every 
man is or is not strong enough to resist any 
temptation if he choose, nor do I go into the ar- 
gument that that very choosing may depend on 
circumstances which are outside his power. I 
leave such questions to logicians to discuss. I 
merely ask you to consider which is the more 
blamable in the cases which I have put. And 
with this preface I beg you to follow me into 
George’s study on the 10th of November in the 
year I have mentioned. 

On the evening in question George had been 
very busy with various matters connected with 
his estate, and had, about six o’clock, drawn his 
chair to the fire to wait for Ethel. She did not 
come, however, and he was restless, and with 
the working fit still on him, so he determined to 
make the most of his time, and go over a box 
of old leases having reference to a portion of the 
estate in which an opportunity had arisen for 
the consolidation and improvement of the ten- 
ancies. It was a cold day, there was a bright 
fire burning on the hearth, and as George leaned 
over it from his arm-chair the papers which he 
was reading were dangerously near the flames. 
He had read one or two leases, and was proceed- 
ing to examine another, when between the leaves 
he noticed a document of different shape and 
character, which he at first took to be a map or 
something connected with the subject-matter of 
the lease. He read on, however, and found that 
there was no allusion in the lease to any sched- 
ule, map, or appendix, and then he took up the 
paper to see what it was. As he opened it, in 
the middle he caught sight of his own name, 
and on closer examination he found it was his 
father’s will—the lost will for which there had 
been such a search. 

The blood rushed to his head. The room 
seemed to whirl round, and for a moment he 
lost himself and was insensible. When he re- 
covered the shock he sat down and set to work 
to read the will, which was in due order and 
correctly drawn. By it Sir George gave and 
bequeathed to George Lovelace, Esq., of Ann’s 
Court, Covent Garden, ‘‘ who, having openly de- 
fied my authority, disobeyed my wishes, and 
married a woman of no repute, deserves no con- 
sideration, at my hands, and shall have none, 
and who”—and here followed a long paragraph 
of abuse, couched in language so violent as to 
make George gnash his teeth as he read it— 
‘the sum of one thousand pounds sterling. I 
give and bequeath”—and here followed a few, 
very few, legacies to old servants and depend- 
ents, and then the will went on to say, ‘‘ the 
residue of my property, both real and person- 
al, I leave to Amy Annabel, commonly called 
Dunscombe, at present living with the lodge- 
keeper at Blackwood, and who is really my nat- 
ural daughter by a woman named Deane, for- 


But she was frightened by her illness, and 
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merly a cook in my service.” George was lawyer 


| encugh to know that the will was properly drawn, 





properly signed, properly witnessed by two serv- 
ants now dead. ‘There was no loop-hole in that 
quarter; the will was a legal instrument, and if 
produced could not be disputed. 

Now mark! George was quite alone. No hu- 
man being knew of the existence of the will, for 
the lawyer who drew it had often said it must 
have been destroyed in consequence of the thou- 
sand pounds legacy, and the witnesses were both 
dead. The fire was close at hand; a few mo- 
ments, a few efforts of the crackling flames, and 
the will would be useless dust. And George, 
smarting under the vile language which related 
to himself, seized the document and turned to- 
ward the grate; but he hesitated, and thought 
once more. ‘The act would be wrong. Crime 
is punished even though man find it not out. 

But then, he thought, was it justice that his 
mother’s son, his father’s legitimate heir, should 
be ousted and reviled, and that the offspring of 
his father’s guile should be installed in the pos- 
sessions which were rightly his? Was it just 
that he, who had striven to do right, should be 
thwarted, and that a girl who was sure to do 
wrong should be aided in her attempt—that all 
Ethel’s kind and beneficent actions should cease ? 
And for himself, would not a life of perpetual 
beneficence, of continual encouragement to his 
wife in her acts of kindness, atone for crime? 
It would hurt no one. Amy should have a lib- 
eral allowance—better for her far than sole pos- 
session of the estate; the county would benefit ; 
the village would benefit; none would suffer, 
And if this were so, ought not he to sacrifice 
himself for such an end? Ought he not to dis- 
regard even his own innocence when weighed 
against so much undoubted advantage to others? 
What was he that, for his personal freedom from 
crime, he should cause so much risk of injury 
to the world? He had heard and he thought 
and he believed that God was just; would He 
punish him for such an act? Would not that 
act give effect to what was just; and would he 
not be, by doing this act, doing right? And the 
parchment was held toward the fire—so close 
that a shooting flame actually singed one corner. 

But no! ‘The brain might reason, the heart 
was not convinced. ‘Ihe mind, irritated and 
overwhelmed, might be excited nearly to the 
pitch of action; but against it, stronger than the 
logic which justified the action, and the desire 
which made it sweet, arose the still small voice, 
which said, *‘ It is wrong!” 

And so for a time—he knew not how long—- 
George sat, his hand outstretched with the paper 
near the coals; and then, the contest over, turn- 
ed with a heavy sigh and was opening his desk 
to put the deed therein. Just at that moment 
the door opened and his wife came in, her face 
radiant and lighted up with the excitement of 
good news. 

** Ethel !” 

**Yes, dear. Lord Fairbairn has just come ; 
he is in a great hurry; he says he wants to tell 
you that Mr. Anstruther has resigned, and he is 
anxious that you should issue your address. But 
good Heavens, George! what is the matter?” 

** Ethel, look here!” 


Though it was still comparatively early in the 
year, the smoking-room at the Minerva was full. 
The keenness felt at the great act which was to 
remedy the years of unjust legislation toward 
Ireland had brought members of Parliament up 
earlier than usual to London. It was Weines- 
day. Little was going on at St. Stephen's, and 
in the club were assembled several members of 
either House of Parliament, and many well known 
in the public world—men who would be able to 
give you, one or the other of them, some infor- 
mation on nearly any point which you wished to 
discuss. 

‘* What are you going to do, Henry?” said a 
member of the government, who was notorious 
for not turning up his nose at the attractions of 
society, to a tall, gray-headed man, who was 
sitting before the fire reading the Pall Mall. 
** Going to Berkeley Square ?” 

**No, I told the Duchess I should not come. 
No, I am waiting for Fairbairn, who promised to 
play a rubber of écarté. I expected him here 
an hour ago.” 

‘**'That’s odd; he is not generally unpunctual.” 

“*Who are you talking of ?” broke in a third. 
** Fairbairn? I met him four hours ago, going 
down Picéadilly in the mischief'’s own hurry: 
he said he was going to see some one, but I did 
not catch the name. 

** Well, I hope he'll come. 
about— Halloo, Fairbairn! 
last!” 

**T am very sorry, but when you know the 
reason, I am sure you will forgive me.” 

** Well, what is it? Why, your face is as long 
as my arm!” 

‘So it need be. I have seen 
to-day as I ever saw in my life.” 

‘*What was it?” und several men crowded 
round, frightened out of chafting by the serious 
expression of Lord Fairbairn’s face. 

**You remember Lovelace, Henry ?—the man 
with the little wife whom you used to admire so 
much ?” 

‘* What, the man in your county, who succeed- 
ed about three years ago?” 

** Just so. Well, he’s dead.” 

‘*Good Heavens! How? when?” 

** Well, it’s rather a long story ; but about four 
months ago, just as he was doing well in the 
county—improving his property, building schools, 
and working like a slave at all that was com- 
mendable—one unlucky day, when poking about 
among some old papers, he found his father's 
will: you remember he had a row with the old 
man about his marriage. Well, in this will the 
old curmudgeon, after abusing his son like the 
devil, left all the property, except a couple of 


I want to ask him 
Here you are at 


as sad a sight 
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WOMEN IN THE COLLIERIES 
AT WIGAN, ENGLAND. 
T is not complimentary to Englishmen that 
the rescue of women and children from their 
mines is quite a modern event. Indeed, the 
principal legislative enactments against slavery 
in the United Kingdom are only laws of yester- 
day. Until a few years ago ‘‘the cry of the 
brick-yard children” went up to heaven unavail- 
ingly; the climbing sweep was a familiar figure 
of barbarism until the other day; the trapper 
girl and female putter used to be regularly em- 
ployed in English and Scotch coal mines. ‘The 
trapper’s duty consisted in opening what will 
best be understood by the reader as a sort of 
trap-door for the passage of the under-ground 
wagons. As late as 1843 girls were employed 
in the occupation of putters, passing their time 
in the pits in pushing the coal-laden trolleys 
through the workings to the shaft ready for as- 
cent. But this employment was child’s play to 
that of porterage, practiced in some of the for- 
eign mines, and prevailing years ago in Scot- 
land, as vouched for by Parliamentary reports. 
The subject is fully treated in M. Simonin’s fa- 
mous work on mining. ‘‘Girls used to carry 
on their backs a basket fastened to a leather strap 
which passed round their forehead. ‘To this strap 
their lamp was also attached. Equipped in this 
manner, they bore the coal. The load in the 
basket was often balanced by large lumps which 
hung around their necks. ‘These girls advanced 
in parties with their burdens, and climbed up 
ladders the whole length of the shafts, which 
sometimes exceeded a hundred yards in depth.” 
The ladders were erected on stages at certain 
distances. ‘‘If a strap broke or a block of coal 
fell, the bearers who followed were sometimes 
grievously hurt, and they have been, though 
ww rarely, killed on the spot, This primitive mode 
3 2 \ of raising was very barbarous, and was abolish- 
x ; ed at the earnest recommendation of the com- 












































































thousands, to a natural daughter. Lovelace was 
all alone when he found the will, and told me 
afterward that for about five minutes he was as 
nearly committing a felony as a man possibly 
could be.” 

**T really think under the circumstances he 
would have been justified.” 

“So did not he, and instead of burning the 
will as he might, and no one would ever have 
found him out, he sent it to his lawyer; the 
whole thing was all right, and he had to give up 
the property, the value of which had increased 
even in the short time he had it. Well, would 
you believe it? the girl to whom it was left—a 
misguided little wretch, whose life Lovelace’s 
wife had saved, and who had behaved abomina- 
bly afterward, and married some low attorney— 
actually sued him for the back rents, not I be- 
lieve de son chef, but by the advice of her ras- 
cally husband, and ousted the poor fellow out of 
even the trifle which his father’ had left him. 
Poor Lovelace! He had had some experience 
of poverty during his father’s life, but this sec- 
ond blow was too much for him. It fairly broke 
his heart. I used to go down and see him some- 
times. And there was he, the rightful owner of 
a large estate, and a man who had done all the 
good in his power, living in a mean little room in 
Covent Garden. You did not know him as well 
as I did when he was at Blackwood; but I as- 
sure you he was the best fellow in the world: 
there was nothing he would not do for you, and 
he was always ready to be of service to any one. 
I do not think I ever knew such a good-natured 
man. Well, of course I offered him help; but 
he would not take it. He sternly refused all as- 
sistance, and seemed quite broken; he would 
only groan out a wish to be left alone. That 
was his continual request, ‘Leave me alone.’ 
His wife, of whom he was very fond, was the 
only one who had any influence with him ; and 
she, poor thing, did all she could to keep him 
up, and was glad to take whatever I sent her; \\ 
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but she was weak and ill, and, moreover, had TTT N ‘ah \\ mission for inquiring into the employment of 
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his wife and an old housekeeper; the latter was SN sary then to interfere, and by legislative enact- 
doing her best for them, but was not of much ment the disgrace was swept away forever in the 
use, though I believe she meant to be, poor soul. ear 1843.” .The practice of women assisting 
Lovelace was sinking fast when I came, and I in “ putting” the coal, however, lingered in many 
sent in a hurry for Gull. He came, but it was mines long after this, but at the present moment 
of no use. There was no strength; and poor they have no longer a place in 
George—he was such a good fellow, Henry— “The gloomy caverns drear and dank 
died in my arms about two hours after I had ar- "Mid sweltering vapors foul and rank.” 
rived. His poor little wife—you never saw such There were found in some districts. persons who 
a scene. I did all I could to quiet her, but it regarded this action of the government as a piece 
had no effect. I got Gull to send for his man, of unnecessary interference with the employment 
and made him promise to stay in the house all of women; but we hardly think Miss Garrett or 
night; but they seem to think she won’t live. brave Rose Mary Crawshay would ask for the 
Perhaps it is best she should not. ‘Thank God, female laborer the competition which the ruder 
I can adopt the child—that’s some consolation, ages allowed, 4 
No, thank ye, Henry; I don’t think I can play 


For our own part, we hold that to permit fe- 
écarté to-night.” 


male labor at the pit’s mouth is still a remnant 
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WIGAN COLLIERIES—GIRLS FILLING TRUCKS. 
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of barbarism, though its abolition at Wigan would | 
be regarded as a hardship, and in some cases it | 
would practically be the cause of personal mis- 
ery. The Mesnes Colliery, near Wigan, is one 
of the best-managed collieries in the district, and 
the proprietors would be the last men in the 
world to harass the female population. Wom- 
en’s labor at the bank is part of the local system, 
and is regarded as a source of industrial wealth 
by the toilers. 

‘These pit-women of Wigan wear trowsers under 





their petticoats, as shown in the sketch, wooden 


The day’s work ends at four o'clock, and then 
the unmarried women go home, ‘‘clean them- 
selves up,” put on their second-best clothes, and 
walk abroad, visit their friends, or attend what- 
ever cheap local entertainments may be going on. 

Technically the mouth of the pit is called the 
shaft, the immediate surroundings the bank. 
The women in our first illustration have just as- 
cended from the mine, and are filling trucks. 
In the early days of coal mining the ascent was 
made in a basket, which swung dangerously from 
side to side. Now the shaft is fitted with an 
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clogs with brass tips, a loose kind of smock, and 
for a head-dress a sort of woolen bag. The ar- 
rangement of this latter gives quite a sphinx-like 
appearance to the head. ‘They are a strong, 
healthy class of women, and evidently like their 
work. They earn from 2s. to 2s. 2d. per day. 
Some of them are married, and during the din- 
ner hour their babies are brought to be kissed 
and fondled. ‘There is something very strange 
in the picture of these black, masculine-looking 
creatures in trowsers and clogs with brass tips 
hugging their white-faced babies among the coals. 











| of the dress is well shown in our pictures. The | 
j | accident that happens arises from the careless- 


petticoat is tucked up for the convenience of 
work, but when the day’s toil is over it is gener- | 


ally released, and falls down to the ankles. The | 
head-dresses are made of various colors; but, | 


we are bound to say, there is nothing picturesque 
in the attire. 

Among the group of miners in our first picture 
will be noticed a woman carrying a safety-lamp, 


‘the Mesnes pits being more or less what are 


called fiery mines. This is the ‘* Aladdin’s lamp” 


| of the collier, carrying him: safely through gases 
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WIGAN COLLIERIES—GIRLS SHOVELING COAL DOWN THE CHUTES. 


inclosed cage working in grooves; and next to 
the compartment in which the women are sketch- 
ed is a small wagon of coals, which, being caught 
by the curved metals at the foot, is wheeled by 
a number of women upon a tramway at the 
bank, and then tilted down a chute into rail- 
way wagons, as shown in our second picture, 
where the ‘‘ black diamonds” are received by an- 
other set of female laborers, who shovel the coal 
about with an amount of physical skill that 
heightens the significance of the fact that their 
clogs are fitted with brass tips. The peculiarity 


that hover blue and sickly about the gauze-work, 
but fail to penetrate it. The smallest scintilla- 
tion of a spark would be sufficient to fire the 


down the wind, broken, maimed, burned to a 
cinder. It is impossible completely to ventilate 
fiery mines so that no foul air shall remain; but 
the presence of the gas is more or less indicated, 
and in mines of this character the rules with re- 
gard to lamps are most stringent. 
of precautions and laws involving fines upon 
miners who unlock their ‘‘Davys” or in any 





TS 


mine, and whistle the pitman and his comrades | 


But in spite | 


way use naked lights in the mines, nearly every 
ness or willful indifference of the men. They 
have been known to open their lamps and light 
their pipes, and thus sacrifice themseives and 
scores of others. Cases where miners have open- 
ed the lamp for the purpose of obtaining more 
light are also on record. At the Mesnes Coll. 
iery, Wigan, the scene of our sketches, there was 
a terribie accident last November, resulting in 
the death of seven men and boys. It 
caused by a sudden outburst of gas fired by one 


was 


ti 





of the men taking off the top of his lamp, in ° 
spite of a special caution given to him by the 
underlooker only a short time previously. The 
reckless man was one of the victims of the ex- 
plosion. For some years previous to this calam- 
ity the mine was regarded as almost free from 
foul air, and in some of the headings candles 
were considered perfectly safe; but mines in 
which.even very small quantities of foul air are 
generated are always more or less dangerous, 
| and the peril is greatly increased by a low state 
| of the atmosphere. 
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ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. found your name in the Christian Advocate, and 


Paviine W.—You will find the information you 


want in the “Ugly Girl” papers, which may be or- 
dered from this office; the price is 10 cents a num- 
ber. These papers will soon be published in book | 


form by Harper & Brothers. 

E. A. G.—You can obtain the seeds from almost 
any good florist or seedsman. 

Miss M. J. G.—Your money will be returned, as we 
have no san-bonnet pattern. Your silk is fashionable. 

Mus. H. C. S.—The English basque suit is particu- 
larly suitable for cashmere. 

G.—See New York Fashions in Bazar, No. 19, Vol. 
VIL, about making black silk dresses. Tmm with 
thread lace and jet galloon. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No, 16, Vol. VIL, for information about grad- 
uating dresses. 

New Svusortser.—A group of folds turned upward, 


shirred flounces, jet galloon, fringe, and lace are the 
trimmings for black silks thie season. 
Ro..ins.—We have not time to answer questions 


about dress by mail. About five yards of alpaca are 
required for a redingote. Tamise is softer and there- 
fore more stylish than mohair. 

H.—The shirred or gauged rows after being finished 


are sewed to the skirt. Do not gather on cords, but 
merely threads. A Medicis collar is simply a flaring 
band, wide behind and sloped narrower in front. 

Miss Jones.—Your alpaca is steel-color. You can 
wear a belt with a basque. Use black or darker gray 
alpaca for trimming. 

N. B. L.—Consult the “Ugly Girl” articles, which 
will soon be published in book form. 

Scusonisrr M‘D.—Your thirteen yards of goat’s- 
hair will not make a dreas, but would make a stylish 
long polonaise to wear over gray or black silk skirts. 

E. G. R.—Make your fichu of doubled crape (En- 
giish), or else entirely of crape folds, with a pleating 
of black crépe lisse around the neck. 

Luitv R.—The English basque and long over-skirt 


pattern i# saitable for alpaca. Many ladies are using 
shirred trimmings on alpaca, but the folds and pleat- 
ings you suggest are in better taste, and do not catch 
dust. A bias twilled silk neck-tie hemmed on both 
edges is more fashionable than a neck ribbon, 

Hat.—The English basque is tight-fitting. Large 
bustles are not worn, a8 very bouffant drapery is out 
of fashion, 

Faenn.—The long over-skirt pattern is what you 


want. Use the Dolman and the Medicis sacque pat- 
terns for black cashmere wraps. 

Gray Hare.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. VIL, for hints about a black grenadine 
suit. The striped grenadine is as suitable as the plain. 

E. J. J.—A suit of gray or brown de bége, with black 


chip hat and gray feather, is suitable for a spring trav- 
eling dress, 

Fannre.—Black dresses worn without crape trim- 
mings, with white collars and cuffs, and either white 
or lavender neck-ties, are the fashionable “second 
mourning.” 

Mus. B.—See answer above to “ Lulu R.” 

Exumuiz W.—Your Bazar is mailed regularly every 
week, 

Mrs. P. A. D).—Either a gray or black chip hat world 
be suitable with your brown poplin dreas, 

Gaprtetie.—Make a basque of the black silk with 
the striped silk sleeves, and put flounces of black on 
the gray skirts. 





A oreat author has said—and with no slight or su- 
perficial meaning—that “ A perfect dinner-party is the 
highest product of civilization.” Simply to eat is the 
first law of necessity of savage life. To dine delight- 
fully is to sublimate that necessity into poetry. And 
to a perfect dinner-party, it is essential not only that 
the guests should be refined and charming, and the 
cook an artist, but that the table service should be 
something more, and better, than a collection of neces- 
sary utensils. Madame de Girardin, in one of her clever 
novels, defines the life of an apartment to consist in 
“fires, mirrors, and carpets.” It may be as truly said 
that the life of a dinner-table consists in “ crystal plate 
and flowers.” 

Twenty years ago this truth had hardly dawned even 
upon our best and most prosperous classes. One re- 
calls now with a shudder the square cut-glass and the 
cumbrous unmeaning silver of what has been pictar- 
esquely described as “‘the mahogany reign of terror.” 
A visit to the warerooms of Starr & Manzovs, at No. 
22 John Street (up stairs), in this city, will show at a 
glance, better than pages of dissertation could, how 
great a change has come over the spirit of our social 
life. There the reader will see silver and gold treated 
less for their once vulgar value as metals than for their 
capability as artistic materials. Vases, pitchers, salvers, 
urns are made not only to mimic in their tracery the 
fleeting perfections of the world of flowers, and of for- 
ests growths, but (thanks to the progress of practical 
chemistry !) to glow with the softest and shine with the 
most brilliant hues of the palette. The goldsmith’s 
art, prosecuted in this spirit, ceases to be the servant 
of mere luxury, and becomes a minister of the muses. 
—{Com.] 





“ HOUSEKEEPER” OF HEALTH. 

The liver, being the great depurating or blood 
cleansing organ of the system—set this great 
‘*housekeeper of our health” at work, and the 
foul corruptions which gender in the blood, and 
rot out, as it were, the machinery of life, are 
gradually expelled from the system. For this 
purpose Dr. Prerce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery, with very small daily doses of Dr. Prercr’s 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets, are pre-eminently 
the articles needed. ‘They cure every kind of 
humor, from the worst scrofula to the common 
pimple, blotch, or eruption. Great eating ulcers 
kindly heal under their mighty curative influ- 
ence. Virulent blood poisons that lurk in the 
system are by them robbed of their terrors, and 
by their persevering and somewhat protracted 
use the most tainted systems may be completely 
renovated and built up anew. Enlarged glands, 
tumors, and swellings dwindle away and disap- 
“pear under the influence of these great resolvents. 

DOCTORS COULDN'T HELP HIM. 
Meresvitix, Morgan Co., 0., March 24th, 1872. 

Dear Dr. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

When I was 12 or 15 years of age I took what 
is called King’s Evil, and by constant doctoring 
it would heal in one place and break out in an- 
other. It also broke out in my left ear. I first 





| sent ten miles for the first bottle, which did me 


more good than all other medicines I ever used. 


| I am 28 years old, and doctored with five doc- 


tors, and not one of them helped me so much as 
your bottle of Discovery. 1 have got well and 
able to do a good day’s work. 


JOHN A. WILSON. 





ADVERTISEMEN TS. 
BP RETTY WOMEN 
N G L | S H always like a neat foot, 
and buy nothin but 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 
CH A A NE Shoes. Ask your ~— 
for them. dark line 
around the sole near the edge shows where the chan- 
nel is cut. . They never W wear ear ragged. 
Freoxies, anp Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY 4 
MOTH AND FRECKLE OTION, which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
RDONE and Prwpie Remepy, the great Skin Mepioinr 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor. 
49 Bond St., New Yor York, 


JOSEPH'S HAIR EMPORIUM, 


377 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-Ninth Street. 
Extraordinary reduction in Hair Goods, having the 
largest stock of Human Hair Goods in the city. We 
are now prepared to sell Human Hair at 25 per cent. 
below Broadway and Sixth Avenue prices. 
PRICE-LIST 
Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, NOT DYED. 
Short Hair Switches. ............eeessee-. T5c. to $2 00 
Leng Hair, solid, warranted not dyed. 
20 inches long hair, 3 ounces weight 
22 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight....... 
24 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight... 
26 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight. . 
28 inches long hair, 4}¢ ounces weight 
82 inches long hair, 5 ounces weight...... 
SPECIALTY. 
NATURAL CURLS, 50c. to $3 00. 
GRAY HAIR & EXTRA COLORS. 
In this department our Dee of Gray and Ex- 
tra Colors is unsurpassed. We make no extra charge 
for the above colors. 
TOP BRAIDS 
75 cents to $3 50, according to length and weight. 
COMBINGS. 
Combings made up at 35 cents per ounce. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
We import our Real Hair direct from France, 
on the p , and after being es- 
tablished for 2% years we can sell every article 
under a SD ahs guarantee of being first qual- 
ity. We do not keep second qual- 
ity hair, as long e — has taught us 
To tat it is dear at any p 
ATTENTION. 

ONE QUALITY, ONE PRICE. 
Ladies’ own hair made over in latest style. 
Particular attention paid to orders from the count 

Goods sent by express on receipt of rene | or P. 

Order, enclosing good sample of hair, free of charge. Or- 

ders below $5 00 must be prepaid to secure execution. 

WHEN SENDING FOR GOODS ASK 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION. 
877 Eighth Avenne, near Twenty-ninth Street. 


BUY THE FOLDING 
BABY 


f Carriage. 


Prices: $12, $15, 
$18, $20, and and’ $25. 
FOR SALE BY 
—_ ALL DEALERS. 
Cuavnery C. Wann, Manf’r, 115 Chambers St., N. Y. 


SHEETS OF 
CHOICE 
MUSIC, 
Series, mailed on 


Why throw away money on h 
Any 20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime 
receipt of One Dollar. ‘Sold by all booksellers, and 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Agents wanted. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 
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THREE PAIR 


of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Sin- 


for $1 00. Finest French Lisle 
hread Gloves, & 2-Button, S0c. ; 3-Button, 65c. ; 4-But- 
ton, 75c. pair. An immense of f Fine Millinery and 
Straw Goods at wholesale and retail. Price-List and 
_ ant Fashion Plate sent Free upon application 
- TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 35: 363 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


{ ADAM! uA; MICHEL (formerly 
ABIE GALOUPEAU), 
No.423 oun, oto near 26th St., N.Y., 
Has opened a most recherché assortment of 


Bonnets and Round Hats, ' — 


og 
by herself in all the fashionable houses of P: 


| SHOPPING | 


escription for ie) mk are rong by 

ER, 151 Bast Send 
oy mee = why ro wey ~s at Se (free). 
_ Drexs-goods s samples sent for 25 cents. 


REAL GENTLEMAN may ‘see himself in 

the May Number Phrenological Journal. Also, 

How to Govern and Train a Child; A Study of Faces, 

&c. Only 30c., or $3 a year; with either of Harper's, 
$5. Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


\ ARK YOUR CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, LIKE 

iL CUT, with brush and indelible ink, postpaid, ‘forB0c. 

ae, Cirenlars’ FREE. 

J.F.) Co. 

~¥Fannie Brown ¢ A, J.F- Maran &Co., 
ra Sts., Phila., Pa. 

RENCH | STAMPING ‘PATTERNS.— 

Send for Circular and Samples. 
Mae. L. CENDRIER, 125 Fourth Ave., N. = 


})RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
pourzau & Co., 8388 Broadway. Send for circular, 


Ree pair sent, post; 
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MILLINERY GOODS, 


ANDREWS & & SANFORD, 


553 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Invite their customers and dealers in Millinery 
Goods to examine their Spring Stock now opening, 
comprising full lines of Silks, Ribbons, and 
Bonnet Material, in all the newest shades and 
colors. Our selection of Paris Flowers, as well 
as of English and American Straw and 
Chip Hats, is unusually complete. 


PARASOLS 


RICH AND ELEGANT GOODS IN EX- 
CLUSIVE STYLES, 
FINISHED IN THE BEST MANNER 
FOR FIRST-CLASS TRADE. 


Ladies who desire choice goods can be suited from 
our stock, 


MILLER, Manufacturing Retailer, 


355 Sixth Ave., cor, 22d Street; 
1125 Broadway, bet. 25th & 26th Sts. 








Warren Ward & Co,, 


Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE. 


Large Variety of RICH AND PLAIN 
Furniture, Decorations, &c., 
Which are being offered at extremely LOW PRICES. 


Cor. Spring & Crosby Sts., New York. 
STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


loma Award- 
ed 7, the Ameri- 
can Institute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Lightest, Strongest, and 
most comfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 


801 Race St., Philadelphia. 
FAT TO LIVE ser. 
le F. E. Surru & Co., 

Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., Manufac- 

turers of the Crushed White Wheat, for their 
Pamphlet on Foods, with important extracts from 


LIEBIG, JOHNSON, and other scientists. Read it, 
and save your health and money. 








91 White St., N.Y. 








That BUT New Field Game which — —_ 


an excitement ud Nal 
















Worcester M 
Of our own importation, in all new and e! t desi, 
at a great sacrifice. A Real Llama Shawl, 
Jacket, of extra fine =. and mom desirable Pate 
tern, for $10, sent C. O. D., with of examina- 


tion? J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 53 E Eighth Ave., N.Y. 





HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
a bene, a he perfora- 
pred om ackskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for circu- 
lars. D.C. HALL & CO. 
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West Broadway, N. Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


ap FLORENCE GD 
the 
INE CO. 


Long-contested Su 
FLORENCE SEWING. 3 mag a 


ilso: 
and Fy, Baker gs Bad ae a olving over 
260, 
Ia 'y 


led the 
Supreme Court of the Uni States 
in favor of the FLOW: CE, which alone has 
Broken the aay oP High Prices, 








THE NEW FLORENCE 
Is the ONLY machine that sews back- 
ward wy 2. forward, or to right and left. 
Sotp vor CasH ONLY. Terms To 


SPECIAL 
Cc 1ys and DEALERS. 
5 na aertt, 28 Florence, 
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ortant to Ladies.—through the 
ae iberality of Messrs. Ferper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable —~ 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who pe them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will — confidence in 


the heart of every woman who Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt, of of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL 


543 Broadway, New’ York. 


If you have CORNS, 

for Circulat 
ICHOT, Lock 
Box 21, Washin _ pene 


(LADIES s:5%3 


TRAVELING Mus MuADE. DELIGHTFUL. 











COLDS AND SORE 
hy PREVENTED 


BY USING THE W ELD and VENTILATOR for Car Windows ; 1) 
ext on DUST. OL ane Rees eiatrnae yataie gated OF AIR; 
rhe a Bata D AORTR wan 
MALE, KiCBURN re 48 & GON. 6th St. Phila. Pa. 
ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
4 IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


SCISSORS. T will send 4 ee Soe Rodgers 

« &Sons’ Best ies’ Scissors 

by mail on et ipt of 75 cents; extra fine finish, $1 ™ 
J. A. ROBERTSON, P. O. Box 2204, N. ¥ 








ce i, 
HUMAN 


HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 21st & 22d STS., N. ¥. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
THE CHOICEST QUALITY OF 
HUMAN HAIR GOODs, 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


PRICE-LIST. 
Finest Quality HAIR SWITCHES, solid, NOT dyed, 
excellent for wear. 


18 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. $5 00 
22 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. 6 00 
26 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. 8 00 


$2 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. 10 00 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
LONG SINGLE CURLS, warranted naturally Curly. 
22 inches long...... es 00 | 28 inches long 
2% inches long.. 32 inches long.. 
26 inches long...... 400 | 36 inches long 
FRISETTES, 25c., 50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITUHES, 50c. 
LADIES’ OWN HAIR MADE OVER 
IN LATEST STYLES, 
COMBINGS MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
Goods sent C, O, D. by express, or on receipt of P. 
O. M. O., or money in istered letters, free of charge, 
to all parts of the country. 
WHEN SENDING FOR GOODS ASK 
__ PRIVILEGE OF F EXAMINATION, 


Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter 


For Health, Comfort, & Style, 
Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimonials in 
its favor are being received from all 
parts of the United States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
FOY & HARMON, 

Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, 


New York Acenrs. 


14 UT THIS OWT. 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, 100 pieces, = 4 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, .. .131 

















Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, ...100  “ 8 00 
Limoge Stone China Tea Sets, . Fa 5 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets, ed 4 00 
Gold Ban China Tea Sets, al 0 00 


Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free, at 


HADLEY’S, 


5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 


WATSON’S 


AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. 


AMERICAN HOME GARDEN: being Prin- 
ciples and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, 
Fruits, Flowers, and Shrubbery. To which 
are added Brief Notes on Farm Crops, with 
a Table of their Average Product and Chem- 
ical Constituents. By ALEXANDER WaTSON. 
With Several Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 
“The author here presents, in a digested and plain 

form, such directions and information as will, if ap- 

plied, enable every one who has a garden to supply 
the home-table with its pleasant and healthful prod- 


ucts at the least possible outlay of labor and expense, 
and add choice fruits and flowers to the family stock.” 





Poustisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2 Harper & Broruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 


Romeo & Juliette and Lover’s Argument. 
We 3 4new French Oil Chromos. Just out. Per- 
fect gems, size 9x11 in., mounted ready 
for frames. Any one by mail postpaid, 50 


cts.; 2 for 75 cts. ; $4.a doz. Agents want- 
Us 2 | ca. 





Send for Catalogue. PLUMB & CO., 
108 South Eighth St. » Philadelphia, Pa. 


TPhAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL, Collecting, 
preparing, preserving, and mounting animals, 
birds, reptiles, insects, &c. New American edition, 
oa many fine engravings. 50 cts. Ornamental Hair 
Work, 50c.; Employment Seeker's Guide, 25c.; Im- 
provement of Memory, 15¢.; Common-Sense C ‘00k, 25c. 

Of Booksellers or by mail. JESSE HANEY & CO., 
119 Nassau Street, New York, 


RS. SHA WS unfailing Moth and Freckle Lo- 
tion—a wonderful discovery—removes Freckles, 
Moth-Patches, Saliowness, Tan, Pimples, &c., in ten 
days, warranted, Renders the ‘skin Veantifully soft, 
clear, and fair. Sold by all Druggists. Price $1 00. 
Depot, WM. M. GILES & CO., 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


[PORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 


stamping and perforating machines and accessories, 
764 164 Broadway. 


HOW 








- VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


+ TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME. 48 pp. 
Book free. J, JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass, 
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A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering 
At the extremely low price of $16 each, upward, 


REAL INDIA 


CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 
SCARFS, TIES, &c., &c., 


$1 each, upward. 





Paris quality CASHMERE and BROCHE 


SHA W.LS., 


at $5 each for Squares, and $7 50 for Longs. 
No such nears to secure reliable bargains has 
ever been offered. 


They are making a moguitoest display of 
BRUSSELS POINT AND CHANTILLY LACES, 
SHAWLS, FICHUS, CAPES, SACQU 
POLONAISE, FLOUNCINGS, COLLARS, 
LINEN CAMBRIC > HKFS., 
Richly trimmed, &c., &c. 


Also, ‘ handsome assortment of Ladies’ Stylishly- 


um" SPRING HATS, 


commencing at the extremely low auttian of $6 50, $7, 
$8, $9, and $10 each, well worth 333¢ per cent. more. 


And the balance of-their 


IMPORTED HATS, 


from VIVOT and other celebrated arated, from $30 
each, upward, to close. 





A fresh invoice of SILK and CASHMERE 


Sacques, Polonaise Jackets, &e., 
elegantly embroidered with Silk and Jet, at popular 
prices. 


Attention is respectfully requested to their large 
and complete stock of Ladies’ and Misses’ ready-made 
Silk, Poplin, Mohair, Linen, Lawn, and Organdie 


DRESSES, 


Prices about value of material, making thrown in. 





PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


Bro adway, 4th th Ave,, 9th &10th Sts. 


TERN BROTHERS 











Po 
ee 
































, 
Gth Ave. and 23d St., 
NEW YORK, 
Have received the past week, per steamships KOLN 
and THURINGIA 


1100 dozen of their celebrated 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES, 
Two, Three, Four, and / 2 Buttons, $1 ae 


Six Buttons, comprisin 


ll th had 

Drabe, Sinton "Modes, | © BUtons, 

aoe at Opera col. ) 4 Buttons, - 50 
over oferea. |-6 Buttons, 1 75 


The best low-priced Kid Gloves in the 
world. After trying them once you will 
wear none other. 


OUR NEW 
WINDSOR KID GLOVES, 


Equal to the best Real Kid Gloves imported. TWO 
BUTTONS, $1 25; THREE BUTTONS, $1 48, 


Magnificent assortment of all the new shades, 


aa 


Orders and inquiries receive immediate attention. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


R.MEARES. 


We direct the attention of our Customers and the 
Public to our elegant stock of Black and Colored 
Silk Suits, very stylish TRIMMED BONNETS AND 
HATS, FINE READY-MADE UNDERWEAR. 








Elegant Black Silk Suits, $55, $65, and $70, stylishly 
trimmed. 

Magnificent Black Silk Suits, snag trimmed 
with Jet and Passementerie Trimming, $75, $85, $88, 
$95, and $100 
Ve ory Stylish Colored Gros Grain Silk Suits, $85, $88, 
and 

Stripe d Silk Suits, $45, $50, $55, and $65. 

a Trimmed Bonnets, %, #1, $8, $10, $12, and 


. ‘rimmed Bonnets, equal to the best French produc- 
tions, $16, $18, $20, $22, $25; half Broadway prices. 

Novelties in Children’s Trimmed Hats, $3 50, $4, $5, 
$6, $7, $8, $9, and $10. 

Handsome Embroidered Corsets, 87c., . 12, $1 388. 

One lot, a great bargain, $2; worth $3. 5 

Chemises, fine Embroide red. _ and Tucks and In- 
serting, $1 ig, $1 25, $1 38, $1 

Night- Gowns, three rows of Raticehtenes Inserting 
and Puffing, $ ’b0, $4, $5. 

Toilet Sacques, "Lace and Embroidered Trimming; 
large assortment. 

Pillow Shams, Corset Covers, Walking and Train 
Skirts; largest assortment in the city, lowest prices. 

Infants’ complete wardrobes of 41, 45, and 47 pieces, 
arranged in handsome boxes, $65, $88, and $100. 
Ladies’ Wedding Trousseaux, complete in every de- 
tail, fine goods, 35, 48, and 52 pieces, $88, $150, and 
$200. 

Descriptive Catalogues furnished on application. 

Goods forwarded by Express, C.0.1., or on receipt 
of P.O. Order, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


RICHARD MEARES, 
Cor. 6th Avenue and 19th Street. 


Black Goods, Cassimeres, Merinos, 
TAMISE, BOMBAZINES. EMPRESS, & CREPE 
CLOTHS, MOHAIRS, AND ALPACAS. 


Grenadines, 200.7 °s Wwe: 
bh 


sented Silk and Wool, 
$2 00, $2 50, and $3 00—one-third below their real value. 
Twenty- four-inch GRENADINES, plain and Satin 
stripes, from Auction, 50c. a yard upward, real bargains. 
A Specialty, from $1 00; 

Black Silks, splendid and very rich, 
at $2 00, $2 25, $2 50, and $2 75, worth $2 50, $2 75, $3 00. 
and $3 50. Warranted to give satisfaction. Long and 
= SHAWLS, CREPE VEILS. Also complete 
outfits ready made; pe ot prom WS SACwes on” 

uaranteed in every instance. ACKSO 

porter of Mourning Goods, pm. EL & ay Pil, 














GOODRICH'S 








EBVBRY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


“SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 
pote atl hecay bag me H. C. GOODRICH, {ic3" State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HEMMERS 


103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ZImwvemtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 





BARGAINS IN DRESS 
GOODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0, 


Are Orrrrine 
FRENCH PERCALES, at 25c.; worth 35c. 
LACE POPLINETTES, at 25c. ; good value at 65c. 
FRENCH DIAGONAL SUITINGS, 35c. ; former price, 


65c. 
STRIPED SILK CHAIN POPLINS, at 50c.; worth T5c. 


Together with a beautiful assortment of FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH DRESS GOODS in all the new and 
popular shades, 


INDIA SHAWLS 


from $20 and upward. 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
NEW STYLES 
DRAPERY AND FURNITURE MATERIALS. 
NOVELTIES 
IN CRETONNES, SATTEENS, & SERGES. 
“LACE CURTAINS, 
SWISS, LENO, NOTTINGHAM, & GUIPURE. 
LACE AND HOLLOW WINDOW SHADES, SLIP 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, CORNICES, MIR- 
RORS, &c. (a Specialty). 
N. B.—CHURCHES, HOTELS, and STEAMERS 
furnished at short notice. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at $1 25 per yard. 


ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS at...... 115 
VELVET TAPESTRY at............. se  * 
ROYAL WILTONS at................ 300 “ 


ENGLISH & FRENCH AXMINSTERS 300 “ 
And other grades of CARPETINGS at proportionate 
REDUCTIONS. 


ENGLISH & AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 
WHITE AND FANCY CANTON MATTINGS, &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





PRING 





CATALOGUE 





With full description and Prices of 
LADIES’ AND INFANTS’ WEAR, 
CORSETS, REAL LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, MILLINERY GOODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, BLACK SILKS, 
BLACK ALPACAS, &c., &c., 
We have just received an immense assortment of 
SPANISH LACE SCAREBS, 
in which we are offering GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 
Elegant Spanish Lace Scarfs, fully 234 yards long, 
Bordered with a fine Pattern of Spanish Edge, at 83c., 
$1 00, $2 35, $3 50, $4 15, $4 85, $5 00, $5 65, $6 50, $7 62, 
and upward. 


Mailed free on application. Address 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. ¥. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is magne the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
— On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 

e will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 

be found a description of a ‘valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and ev ery subscriber for the 
Bazar bas no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 


Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


UIDE to AUTHORSHIP, instructs in all 

I kinds of literary work, and business connected. 

Useful to professionals ; invaluable to inexperienced 

writers desiring to get into print. Also editing, proof- 

reading, copyrights, &c. 50 cts., of booksellers or by 
mail, JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


72} ) EACH WEEK. Agents wanted. Particulars 
free, J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

















FRENCH CHINA. 


BAWO & DOTTER, 
IMPORTERS, 


Are selling elegant Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Sets, 
Toilet Sets, Paris Clocks and Bronzes, Parian Marble 
Statuary, Table and Fancy Glassware, &c., &c., 

At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


30&32 BARCLAY 8T., NEW YORK. 
___ Branch House Limoges, France. 


0) =e) ) 0-1 ob 
Att." y MEDICAL 
Goud pen DISCOVERY 


cures all erage from the worst Serofula to 
& common Blotch or Pimple. From two to 
six bottles are warranted to cure Salt Rheum 
or Tetter, Pimples on Face, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Erysipelas and Liver Com- 
laint. Six to te bottles, warranted to cure 
the worst Scrofulous Swellings and Sores 
Pains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
by Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
By its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half the time required by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening cough, 
soothing irritation, and relieving soreness. Sold 
by all Druggists. BR. V. PIERCE, M. D., 
World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 











SOLD BY ALL C ALL ORUGGISTS. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp To Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol, VI. 

TIGHT-FITTING DOUBLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... No.45 

SINGLE- BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
Pouf Walking 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and — Back Over-skirt and 
Wate WEN GRE. x ccat tasqecaccoscees ‘ 

DOLMAN DEMI- TRAINED Co eS “ 

WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
BNGPOE cccaccsncecccvcaccccscessocsscccccons 

TIGHT-FITTING Cp aad RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...............-+. « 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with C 7 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) . ” 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old) - 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 

WALRING GRVIEP. 1-02-50 ccacaskecesss +: ” 

HENRI TROIS 

SUIT 








POLONAISE WALKING 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... as 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt... .....-....eeeeeeeeeees “ 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with —_— Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. - 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE w ALKING SUIT “ 21 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterna will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 


In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discoung. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class re Sunes Pianos tor $ ? 
We answer—Itcosts less than 
to make any Piano sold 
brough Agents, th is? — 
P rot. e have 
pA ar Bip direct to fami- 
lies at Factory_price, and warrant 
5 Years. send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we Tefer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in = States and Terri Please state where you saw 
this no 


19 




























U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will out! Truth ‘Triumphant! ! 
Agents, old and young, male and fe- 
male, make more money selling our 
French and American JEWELRY 

BOOKS, AND GAMES than at any thing else. Great- 

est inducements to Agents and purchasers. Cata- 

logues, Terms, and full particulars sent FREE to all. 

Address] P.O ICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
per day 
| $52 & $20 Gzo. 


at home. Terms free. Address 
winson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





A NOVELTY 


THAT IS BOTH 
Comfortable and Economical: 


The GOSSAMER 
Water-Proof 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND MISSES. 


It weighs only 10 or 12 ounces ; makes a roll that can be 
easily carried in the pocket, shopping-bag, or at the belt; 
is thoroughly water-proof, entirely dispensing with the 
burden and inconvenience of a heavy cloth water- 
proof cloak. This desirable article of COMFORT 
AND UTILITY will commend itself to both 
ladies and gentlemen, especially those whose duties 
call them out every day in the year. For sale by 
nearly all the first-class retailers in the princ ipal cities 
of the United States, and at wholesale only by the 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


A. K. Young & Conant M'f'g. Co., 


_ BOSTON, MASS. 


NOVELTIES IN LACES 


SHAW & EATON 


Have on exhibition their Spring Novelties in Lacce, 
consisting of New Designs in yep on Sets, 
Rufflings, Handkerchiefs, Ties, &c., 


105 BROADWAY, 


THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE + 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SPRING BOOK-LIS? 


1. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, OREGON, AND THE 
SANDWICH ISLANDS, By Cuantis Norpunorr, 



















Author of “California: for Health, Pleasure, and 
Residence,” &c., &c. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50; Paper, $2 0v. 


IL. 

A FAST LIFE ON THE MODERN HIGHWAY; 
Being a Glance into the Railroad World from a 
New Point of View. By Joseru Tavior. Ilus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 

II. 

THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION: 
Principles, its Speculations, 
ings. 


Its Data, its 

and its Theistic Bear- 

By ALeExanperR Winonett, LL. D., Chancellor 
of Syracuse University, Author of “Sketches of Cre- 
ation.” “* Geological Chart,” Reports on the Geology 
and Physiography of Michigan, &c., &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 

IV. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1873. Prepared by Prof. Spencer F. 
Bairp, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Assistance of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
1zmo, over 800 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with 
the Annual Records for 1871 and 1872.) The Three 
Voiwmes sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
Five Dollars. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Benedict's John Worthington’ s Name. 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 


12mo, Cloth, $1 75; Svo, 


Talbot's Through Fire and Water. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 
Colonel Dacre. By the Author of “Caste.” S8vo, Pa- 


per, 50 cents. 

Bulwer’s Parisians. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

Anthony Trollope 'sP hineas Redux. Illustrated. Svo, 
Paper, $1 25: Cloth, $1 75. 

The Blue Ribbon. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
“Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “* Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

“Ship Ahoy!” Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 

Jeaffreson’s Lottie Darling. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Miss Braddon's Publicans and Sinners. S8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

Black’s A Princess of Thuje. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Wilkie Collins’s Novels. (Harper's Library Edition.) 
Now ready: The New Magdulen.—The Woman in 
White.— Poor Miss Finch.—Man and Wife.—The 
Dead Secret.—Basil.—Hide-and-Seek.—The Moon- 
stone.—No Name.—Armadale. With Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. Other volumes will be is- 
sued shortly. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 


te Harrer & Brogiers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the he pri e. 


te Harrer's CaTaLoour & mailed Sree on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


5000 AGENTS W ANTED. Samples sent 
free by mail. Two new articles, salable as 
flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Hanver’s Weexry, and Harerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weerxry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsornimers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 0), without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

Terms ror Apventistne tn Harrer's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 

Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 €0 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—?1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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! A Duluth paper says one 
of the streams running 
| into Lake Superior from 
the north is called “‘ Tem- 
rance River,” because it 
Fe the only one of all the 
tributaries of the lake that 
has no bar at its mouth. 
i ' —— 
4 ' 
[ | A California poet has 
| | bought a mule, and a 
| brother poet chronicles it 
: \ } as a remarkable instance 
| of self-possession. 


_—e———— 
When the celebrated 
French chemist, Orfila, 
/ was on one occasion a wit- 
ness at a trial for poison- 
ing, he was asked by the 
president if he could state 
{ the quantity of arsenic re- 
quisite to killa fly. “‘Cer- 
tainly, M. le President,” 
replied the vy eo “but 
I must know beforehand 
the age of the fly, its sex, 
| its temperament, its con- 
} ’ dition, and habit of body, 
. whether married or sin- 
YS gle, widow or maiden, 

widower or bachelor.” 














A young yachtsman, 














* Would you were all like 
this!” or, which will per- 
haps be quite as or 
‘ ate, we may translate it, 
—_s— — =. \ a “Oh, seasick Omnes !” 








It may not be true, but 
it is said that an Irish- 
man, after he had seen nu- 
merous hills and mount- 
ain ranges of New Hamp- 
shire, exclaimed, “‘ Bedad, 
I never was in a country 
before where they had so 
much land they had to 


A TEMPTING INDUCEMENT. 


CueerruL Acent For Lire-assurANCcE Company. “The advantage of our 
Company is, that you do not Forfeit your Policy either by being Hanged or by 
: + 





committing Suicide! fray take a Prospectus! 


FACETIZ. 


“ As beautiful as a bust in a hair-dresser’s window,” 
is a reporter's description of a bride. 


———~.>——__—— 

A gentleman riding on horseback came upon an 
Irishman who was fencing in a most barren and deso- 
late piece of land. ‘‘ What are you fencing in that lot 
for, Pat?” he asked; ‘‘a herd of cattle would starve 
to death on that land.” 

* An’ sure, yer honor,” replied Pat, “‘ wasn’t I fencin’ 
it in to kape the poor bastes out av it?” 


—_>—_—_ 

The Church Union styles “‘ hot and hotter” the fact 
that the First Unitarian Church of Baltimore has had 
for its pastors, in the order named, the Rev. Messrs. 
Furniss, Bellows, Sparks, Blazup, and Burnon. 

ALERT Rie Minch 


The young ladies complain that the gentlemen are so 
poor that they can’t even pay their addresses. 


— 

A seriously inclined but illiterate girl had been so 
constant and attentive at church that she had the en- 
tire service by heart. She always had her prayer-book 
before her, and much edifiéd the young man to whom 
she was betrothed by the close attention which she be- 
stowed upon it. One Sunday, happening to have for- 

otten his own manual, he asked permission to look 
mto hers. She readily granted it, but great was his 
surprise to see the k held the wrong way in her 
hand. “My dear,” said he, “your book is upside 
jown.” * 

“T know it is; but that’s the way I always read. I 
am left-handed.” 

Innoornor.—A young man who had been returred to 
a dictionary for the meaning of a word reported that 
he couldn’t find the word “ because the book hadn't 
any index.” 

A man who lately committed suicide left a memo- 
randum for his wife, saying, ‘‘ Good-by, you old scold- 
ing, red-headed heathen.” 

m reading it, the widow was heard to mutter, “I 
should just like to have got hold of him for one minute!” 


FASHIONABLE YounG Lapy. “It’s too provoking for amy thing! Grandma has just died, and I can’t 
wear that elegant Spring Silk that has come Home to-day, because I’ve got to go into Mourning!” 
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stack it.” 
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SHOWERS (?), 1874. 


A paper supplies a neat instance of confusion of 
metaphor. cee ges | & tax, our contemporary ho 
“the government will not repeat the blunder of kill- 
ing the calf which daily produces the golden egg.” 

pad CO: eae 


There is always left in England a man who fought 
at Waterloo; America will always retain a negro who 
was Washington's body-servant; and France is sure 
likewise to have its sailor who shot at Nelson at Tra- 
falgar, even though “‘the last” has just died at Vau- 
cluse in his eighty-ninth year. 


_ OP 
A gentleman thus describes his ride in a “ four-in- 
hand :” “ We are much obliged to Mr. W—— fora ride 
behind his splendid team on Tuesday. The four horses 
are well matched, richly upholstered, and stand about 
ten feet from the wagon. They get over the ground 
at a spanking speed, and throw gravel, cobble-stones, 
mud, and so forth, at every leap. We think there was 
more of the so forth than of any thing else. On the 
return we were helped out of the wagon by sympathiz- 
ing friends and a derrick. There was about half a 
allon of débris in our hair, bosom, and eyes, while our 
aces looked as if we had participated in a private pow- 
der explosion. We enjoyed the ride very much, and 
sincerely hope Mr. W—— will not die a natural death.” 

—_——_>—__—__ 





INDIGESTION AND Its Cure.—The latest invention in 
dolls is a waxen lady who, when wound up and given 
a high chair at the table, reaches out her arms, seizes 
a bit of bread, and slowly puts itin hermouth. When 
she has done this a certain number of times, it is nec- 
essary to open her chest, remove the food, and wind 


her up again. 


There’s a man in this vicinity so confirmed a cre- 
mationist that he won’t even go blackberrying this 
summer. ' 

A German in New York being asked how much sour- 
krout he had put up for winter use, replied, ‘I's not 
got much; little more as ten barrels, shust for sick- 
ness.” , 

Most men like to see themselves in print. Ladies 
like to see themselves in silks and velvets, 
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RATHER A POOR CHANCE FOR BUB. 
Littie Boy. “Pa, if one of those Puppies grows up to be a Newfoundland Dog, mayn’t I keep 
it for my own?” 


SCENE AT BARNUM’S. 
THE STRANGE METAMORPHOSIS IN THE PICTURE IS CAUSED BY THE GENTLEMAN HAVING DROPPED HIS 
EYEGLASSES, AND HIS TRYING TO REACH THEM WITH THE HANDLE OF HIS WALKING-STICK. 





